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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 
EDITORIAL 


We recently browsed among the Recorders of 1900 .and 

Then and Now, 1913 and a few years previous and subsequent thereto. 
This led us to compare some of the Christian moods, 

attitudes and expectations then in evidence with those of today and led 
toa few foresights of present-day Christianity in China. Some similar- 
ities between these two periods are first noted. ‘Certainly the outlook 
for China”’ said a former. editor, “never seemed so gloomy.” Criticism 
of missionaries, also, caused editorial disquiet. “Probably the mission- 
ary body in China has never been so belied and misrepresented” it was 
stated, “as during the last few months” (1901). Effects of the Boxer 
upset upon Christians in the West went first through “feelings of 
indignation and sorrow’ and then “through rapid stages of bewilder- 
ment to chill indifference and apathy.” And near the end of 1900 the 
then editor of the educational department declared “that missions will be 
prosecuted with more and more vigor.” “To the Chinese mind” said 
also a missionary, “the term Christianity connotes everything of foreign 
origin that is seeking to modify Chinese character and institutions.” 
Such expressions of disquietude sound quite familiar. It is just as 
dificult, for instance, to make the missionary enterprise understandable 
to Chinese and westerners now as it was a generation ago. In addition 
it is somewhat more difficult to say, in this time of whirling change, just 
what the missionafy program should be. Program-making is more com- 
plicated now than then!. But that Christianity will continue in Chita can 
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he said with a confidence equal to that of 1900, for it is part of a 
great world movement of bringing peoples together and in line with 
the purpose of God to make Himself known. 


Some of the expectations of our forerunners, how- 

Some Expectations ever, did not eventuate. These indicate some of 
Unrealized. the differences between their day and expectations 
and ours. An editorial quotation (1900) declared, 

“There does not appear to be any hope whatever of salvation from China 
herself.” In contrast the editor himself took a more optimistic view 
which has since been justified. Later, however, another missionary said, 
“China needs to be saved through the wise interference of Western 
nations.” There was also about the same time considerable emphasis on 


_ the necessity of protecting the Christian forces by insistence upon the 


observance of treaties. Said one missionary, “China must be compelled 


to give protection to her Christian subjects”. ... “The rulers of 


China have made promises which they have nd disposition to fulfill, and 
will not fulfill except under resolute and steady compulsion.” “Our 
converts’, said another missionary, “would do well to claim the tolerance 
(the treaty) inculcates, not so much because it is a foreign treaty as 
because of its inherent justice and propriety.” These were then 
anticipated necessities which we no longer discuss. We now look to 
China, to save herself (politically speaking) and expect the Government 
to give Christians such protection as they need. Certain expectations 
with regard to education also then ran high in Christian thought-beds. 
“The antiquated system of education”, said a writer (1900), “‘is dead.” 


‘In 1901 an educationalist declared, “Perhaps no department of mission 


work has suffered more from the so-called Boxer uprising than the 
educational work.” Such statements are true now as then. But earlier 
expectations of the relative place of Christian education in China are 
not now realized. An educationist (1900) said, “We ought to be pre- 
pared to direct the future course of education in China. “The Japanese”, 
averred another, “are pressing forward to a commanding position in 
the control of the new éducation in China.” In 1902 the Executive 
Committee of the Educational Association declared, “The modern 
educational system of China is now practically in the control of Christians 
who are representatives of the various missionary societies. This brings 
practically under the control of the Christian Church one-fourth of the 
vouth of the whole human family.” Christian education ini China is far 
from dead but such expectations are now buried. Our problem is how 
to fit into a China-centric system of education! Even as late as 1910 
Christian schools were urged not to press for government recognition; 
now their problem is, “What shall we do about government require- 
ments?” A changed situation indeed! Editorial reference is also made 
(1901) to the fact that the publications of the Society for the Diffusion 
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of Christian and General Knowledge (now the C.L.S.) had done much 
to “remove anti-foreign prejudice.” Is, however, Christian literature 
now distributed widely enough to affect the present situation? “The 
spell of Christianity”, says the editor (1901) “is upon (China).” 
“Complete religious toleration must come within a measurable time”, 
he says later (1912). The present situation hinders the easy use of 
either of these remarks. Again (1901) the Editor says, “The Chinese 
do not bewilder themselves with the differences between the various 
denominations. They see in our work a true underlying harmony and 
hearty fellowship.” That is certainly no longer true of thoughtful and 
educated Chinese whatever the fact may be about the simple-minded 
and uneducated masses. 


And yet many eventualities did not 
Some True emerge some of the foresights of these our editorial and 
Foresights. missionary predecessors were unintentional prophecies. 

“The new education”, says a missionary (1901) “(the 
missionary) is giving to Chinese young men is depriving them of the 
power of expression in the literary style of their fathers.” This is still 
true of education in general as well as of Christian education in particular. 
Is it also one of the reasons why the indigenous production of Christian 
literature now moves so slowly? In any event present-day new modes 
of thought and new styles of writing hinder ready facility im literary 
expression. “The missionaries’, says one of the two thousand then 
working in China (1901), ““While engaged in a crusade for the emancipa- 
tion of the soul and its salvation unto eternal life must, from the very 
necessity of the case, implant ideas of liberty which generate towards 
enfranchisement, towards uplift, and towards a right to participate in 
the affairs of government.” This is still true! Many of the present 
problems within Christianity arise from the working of these same 
implanted ideas of liberty; .they also explain the necessity of making 
Christianity in China truly China-centric. They are, indeed, the starting 
point towards any permanent solutions though their significant influence 
is often not recognized by some of the very group—the missionaries— 
who helped to implant them. “Can we do a better service to China” 
says another missionary (1900) “or do more to elevate and purify its 
national life than by! planting a pure and spiritual Christianity in its in- 
numerable villages?’’. This foresight is being realized today though 
more stress is being laid on building up community as well as spiritual 
life now than the earlier writer envisaged. We have heard it said, indeed, 
that present-day Christian work in rural centers is in a more promising 
condition than that in cities and precisely because the rural workers are 
more assiduously relating their religious efforts to community welfare. 
One of the first articles contributed by Chinese (1911) was a translated 
address by Mr. V. D. Kao, Among other things emphasized he touched 
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on the poverty of the Chinese Christians who came, he said, from “the 
poorer section of the population.” “Christian missions should’’, there- 
fore, he urged, “teach the children of Christians how to earn a living.” 
“In this way’, he continued, “the teaching of spiritual and getting of 
temporal good would go hand in hand.” Much has been done by mis- 
sionaries along these lines. But the ways of making a living they taught 
centered mainly in tasks connected with direct Christian service. In 
consequence those trained in Christian institutions become more or less 
dependent upon missionary activities and support. It is, however, true 
to say that in so far as Christianity in China is becoming Chinese-centric 
the emphasis is passing to the preparation of students in ways of making 
a living not directly tied up with Christian work. This Chinese writer 
of two decades since was therefore drawing attention to a necessity that 
is being recognized more as the Chinese themselves direct the vocational 
efforts of Christian agencies. “The teaching of the spiritual and the 
getting of the temporal good’ are being brought together more than 
formerly. Some attention is being paid, for instance, to the relation of 
Christianity to the relief of China’s poverty in general as well as the 
relief of the poverty of Christians in particular. Enlargement of plans 
and effort in line with this relationship we may confidently expect. 


Our present situation and moods may be different 
Present Problems. from those mentioned above but our problems are 

certainly no less numerous or involved. . During 
1930, for instance, danger to missionary life has been considerably 
heightened. This has been due more to banditry than anything eke. 
This in.turn is the result of economic stress rather than a spirit of per- 
secution of Christianity as such, though it has reached serious proportions 
nevertheless. During 1930: Chinese Christians and missionaries accepted 
their full share of the general suffering. Those who travel in many 
parts of China for Christian purposes must perforce often take their 
lives in their hands. Under such conditions Christian service is far 
from being a life of ease for those who travel far afield. At all times 
missionaries have laid stress on the necessity of winning the goodwill 
of the Chinese as their chief protection though, as we have noted, political 
protection was sometimes sought as a supplement to this. Now 
Christianity’s only “protection” is Chinese goodwill! Capitalizing this 
fact becomes, therefore, a special problem for today. The influence of 
anti-Christians and Communists makes. this problem particularly 
difficult now but after all is said and done we seem to have here an 
easier task tharf some, at least, of our predecessors. We do not hear s0 
much about Christianity prevailing in China as one missionary (1910) 
believed nor do we say much about an “inner transformation of paganism 
taking place incessantly” as another missionary did (1900). But we 
ate just as sure that ‘Christianity has a permanent place in and a con- 
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tribution to make to China though we cannot outline this latter as clearly 
as some of our predecessors. Two of our emerging special modern 
problems may be mentioned. First, we face the problem of the relation 
of religion to China’s future citizens in a new way. This is a part of. 
the more general issue of religious liberty which while recognized in 
government codes is an unsettled question in practical life. Then, second, 
the matter of securing Chinese Christian leaders trained and adequate 
to Christian service in the emerging China looms up on our horizon 
more than it did a generation ago. Modern Chinese youth does not 
take much to the ministry and generally speaking the Church still lacks 
an appeal which will win and hold them for service. All such 
issues, are challenges to Christian faith! 


Some thoughtful Christian workers are depressed. This 
Present Signs, jis not surprising. They find their churches concentrat- 
Insights, ing on self-nurture and failing either to champion any 
Foresights. | community need or challenge a community evil. Some 
groups of Christian students, also, have slipped into a 
self-centered search for mystical experience and a quietistic acquiescence 
with social conditions aq they are. Such conditions often exist together 
with a lack of any aggressive evangelistic effort. Failing to express 
their faith in. the meeting of social needs such Christians fail also to 
seek to share their faith itself with others. But these are not all of the 
story. The year just past has given us certain signs and insights which 
amount to foresights of what we may expect in the future. These we 
mention as reasons for encouragement. 
: Much deep digging into Christian problems is 
Sub-Soil Thinking. under way. We may say, indeed, that Christian 
faith is showing itself in much determined study 
of its future necessities. A movement marked by such sub-soil thinking 
is far from being dead or overcome by helpless disillusionment. We 
may be uncertain about many of our past methods: but we are certain 
that other and better ones can be found. We are after them! Then 
slowly but surely a synthesis is taking place between Christian thought 
and effort as brought in from the West and China’s spiritual heritage 
and emerging plans of reconstruction. China is, among other things, 
thinking in terms of the “People’s Livelihood.” Two articles, one on 
page seven of this issue and the other on the revaluation of the 
Y.W.C.A.,1; both reveal this synthesis. A conference of social and 
industrial workers, under the auspices of the National Christian Council, 
is to be called early this coming year which will have as its main subject 
the same practical issue. This synthesis is particularly apparent in the 
Chinese Christian mind. The interpretation of Christian ideas in terms 


1, C hinese . Recorder, November 1930, page 692. 
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of China’s heritage of thought is also in evidence. Two articles in this 
issue (pages 14 and 21) indicate this synthesis. The series of articles we 
published during the last year under the title “The Jesus I Know”, also 
bear out this point. Here are a few scraps of evidence, not all that is 
available by any means, which show that the Chinese mind and soul js 
responding to the Christian Message in terms of its own experience and 
needs. Chinese Christians are making this Message their own! Such 
Christians are neither numerous nor articulate enough to challenge the 
multitudes of China as a whole. But they do represent the beginnings 
of a vital indigenous Christianity! | 
Then, too, there are signs that the Christian Church js 
Indigenous beginning to cooperate with the reconstructive forces of 
Cooperation. China. It seems true that Christian cooperation with 
rural communities is more in evidence than that in urban 
centers. In any event such rural cooperation does exist and will un- 
doubtedly increase. Christian industrial leaders are also seeking how 
they may cooperate with the government in its plans for reconstruction 
along industrial lines. Such signs of cooperation between the Christian 
and, shall we say, the “secular” agencies are significant. Those who look 
carefully into Christian effort in China cannot charge that it is all center- 
ed in building up ecclesiastical interests. Such cooperation with China’s 
reconstructive programs is particularly evident in the campaign against 
illiteracy. An article in this issue (page 37) makes that quite clear! 
Such signs are foresights into the future efforts of the Christian Move- 
ment. They are foresights of promise! 
| In so far and fast as the above signs and foresights. be- 
Emerging come general in the Christian Movement they will con- 
Challenges. stitute challenges to China and, indeed, to western 
Christians to help put them over. They are searchings 
for a Christian social order and the beginnings of a “Sinacized 
Christianity” which Dr. K. S. Latourette, recently said? is the only 
Christianity that “can permanently triumph in China.” Add to this the 
significance of the Five Year Movement and the determined study of 
religious education and we have the bases of emerging and far-reaching 
challenges to China. Thus at the moment Christians are building up 
new challenges to China. That is where we are! With this goes some 
evidence of a rearticulation of interest and effort of western Christians 
in China.* All these are only beginnings! Compared with China’s needs 
they are as yet inadequate. Nevertheless the Christian Movement in China 
is starting to reconstruct itself. We should like to be much farther on. 
Yet we find much to steady our faith and stimulate our effort in the 
present situation. 
2. “Christianity in China”, The Annals, American Academy of Political and 
and Social Science, November 1930, 71. 
3. Chinese Recorder, December 1930, page 742. 
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Christianity and China’s Changing Order 
HOU-FU 


AANHE history of China since the middle of the nineteenth century is 

1 largely the story of her awakening to her position in the world 
and her efforts to achieve an appropriate place in the family of 
nations. 

Though the wars with foreign nations in 1840 and 1860 were 
disastrous to China, the masses of the people remained unaware of their 
significance. Only Li Hung-chang and a few other leaders were deeply 
disturbed. But their formula for putting China on an equal footing 
with other nations, went no further than a scheme to make her a first- 
class naval power, which plan of course was not realized. 

Christianity at that time did not enter into the calculations of 
national leaders. Christian influence was limited almost entirely to small 
areas in the coastal provinces, and such Chinese as adhered to the faith 
were persons of neglible influence. The whole Christian Movement 
was regarded as beneath notice. 

As a result of the war with Japan in 1895 the evidence of China’s 
weakness in competition with nations possessing modern scientific equip- 
ment was overwhelming. A new impetus was given to the demand 
that some plan be found to “save the country”. This time the two 
outstanding leaders were K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-chao. Their 
panacea for saving the nation was modern scientific education, and they 
exerted a vast influence from the end of the last century until after the 
monarchy was overthrown. 

K’ang and Liang took a supercilious attitude toward Christianity; 
Liang because he considered the Christian Bible far inferior in content 
and literary quality to the Buddhist scriptures; and K’ang because he 
had only the scantiest and most superficial knowledge of the Christian 
religion. However, by this time the situation of the Christian Move- 
ment in China had improved immensely. The churches, reinforced by 
the educational work of the Christian schools, had produced a numerous 
body of men and women who were equipped with good education and 
with first-hand knowledge of the real nature of Christianity. These 
persons were able both to assume a larger share of responsibility for 
service within the Christian churches, and to present, explain, defend 
and represent the faith before their own countrymen : the number of 
these was then multiplying rapidly. 

One important development has been the rise of movements in 
Violent ton to mM This has coincided in time and 
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in extent with the entrance and spread of Soviet-Communist influence 
in this country. Russian Communism is the product of the philosophy 
of Karl Marx, adapted and put into practise by Lenin and his followers. 
In addition to the anti-religious bias given to Communism by the 
materialistiq philosophy of Marx, it is easy to understand the particular 
animosity of the Soviet Russians, in view of the use which the Czarist 
regime made of the Orthodox Russian Church to provide moral sanction 
to Russia’s former political system. Those who persecuted Jesus, in 
his earthly lifetime, and finally put him to death and sought to obliterate 
all effects of his influence, were conscientious. They believed they were 
doing a service to God and to men by such efforts. By means of this 
comparison we may both appreciate something of the conscientious and 
persistent zeal of the Russian Communists in opposing the Christian 
religion, and better understand the real source of the more violent 
opposition that has been exhibited against Christianity in recent years. 

The first open declaration of opposition to Christianity in China 
occurred in 1922, following the meeting of the World Federation of 
Christian Students in Peking. That was only two years before the open 
alliance of the Kuomintang with Soviet Russia, and although the activities 
of the Soviet agents were then veiled, it is now known they were already 
at work under cover, and there is no question that even the first anti- 
Christian Movement, though arising apparently spontaneously among 
Chinese students who were aroused by the World Federation meeting in 
Peking, was in reality instigated by Communist influence. This influence, 
after its open political alliance with the Kuomintang, was clearly revealed. 
However, the methods used to circumvent and defeat the Christian Move- 
ment were still modified so as to mislead those who would not be 
vulnerable to open assault. They first attempted skillfully to deceiva the 
leaders and the members of the churches, and so lead them to convert the 
Christian Movement, with its organization and resources, into a mere 
tool for the promotion of the political and social ends of the revolution- 
ary party. 

To illustrate the above point, I may relate an experience that, 
preceding the events of 1927, certain church leaders in Nanking had witha 
representative of the above type. The representative in question com- 
plained of the attitudes of many Christian workers whom he had inter- 


viewed, and who, he claimed, were not sufficiently cooperative with the 


current revolutionary movement to “Save the Country”. He summarized 
their replies, which he regarded as mere objectionable excuses, under 
three forms. The first stated, “Each to his own task: ours is to save 
individuals : it is yours to save the nation”. (# 
This meant, of course, that they would have nothing to do with the 
revolution and disclaimed all responsibility therefor. The second declared, 
“First things first. ‘The most important thing is saving individuals. 
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We must attend to that before we can give ourselves to saving the 
nation” (56 A Bh). The third said, “To save individuals, is 
to. save the country”, A 6p 

The speaker outlined his objections to all these alleged 
attitudes of Christian leaders, as follows. The first he considered 
equivalent to saying, the saving of the nation is not the interest of all, 
but only of part of the people. The second, he considered entirely in- 
adequate because the saving of the country would have to wait till all 
the people were converted—a result too far in the future, even if it 
could ever be achieved. The third he also condemned emphatically. 
According to him, if any distinction was to be made between the country 
as a whole, and the citizens who make up its parts, the whole should 
receive the precedence, because it is more important than its component 
parts, and besides, in saving the whole thd parts will be included. 

Thus ran his arguments, to convince these Christian leaders that they 
should place revolutionary activities before everything else. They, how- 
ever, confounded, the young advocate by proposing a fourth formula to 
describe a suitable attitude for a Christian worker: ‘Work simultaneous- - 
ly to save individuals and to save the country” (#& A Je #% BH). To 
this he could not find any logical objection, and yet he was clearly not 
satisfied with it. He obviously was not satisfied with any statement 
which recognized any merit in pursuing the ordinary religious ends of 
the Church, even when coupled with proper zeal for the national move- 
ment. So his interview with these leaders was disappointing to him. 
Later, in 1927,when the opponents of the Christian Movement had 
opportunity to express their attitudes in deeds of violence, such as the 
seizure and destruction of property, and the harassing and ‘killing of 
Christian people, the same representative referred to above expressed 
himself to the Christians as follows: “You had your opportunity to get 
on the right side in this conflict and I did my utmost to persuade you to 
do so. Now your time of opportunity is past. It is too late.” 

From the above we see the different methods that have been used 
under Communist influence to defeat the Christian Movement. First, 
the attempt was made to convert the Movement to their own ends, and 
failing that, to destroy it by violence. After the emergence of more 
stable government, the instigators of violence were suppressed, and 
protection of rights was restored to the churches. 

There is another result of the Communist opposition to the Church, 
which is likely to have a favorable influence on the future of Christianity 
in China. During the period of widespread violence against the Christians 
the perpetrators of it proclaimed themselves to be friends of the people. 
They claimed they were seeking to destroy an undesirable institution, 
which was harmful to the people. But since then, the Communist 
Movement, by the repeated outrages it has committed against them, has 
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inspired the people with nothing but fear and horror! It is now re- 
cognized as the enemy not only of the Church but of all peaceful citizens 
as well. The Church is reaping the reward of increased sympathy and 
confidence from the citizens because of what it has suffered along with 
them, at the hands.of a common enemy. The people have had a chance 
to judge between Christianity and its opponents. They have seen church 
leaders subjected to strong temptation to follow strange doctrines, but 
remaining true to their principles; persecuted, but not retaliating. The 
Church has again fulfilled in its own experience the words of the sixth 
Chapter of Ephesians (see especially verses 10-18). This will, as time 
goes on, add to the prestige and strength of the Christian Movement. 

Now we may take up for consideration, the Kuomintang program for 
“Saving the Country” and the status of the Christian Movement in 
relation thereto. The Kuomintang is the political party which has 
established the present National Government. Their aim is to utilize 
the best in the civilization of China and of other countries and to make 
China a full member of the family of nations on equal terms with all. 
Their platform is summarized in the famous “Three People’s Principles”, 
as follows :— 

(1) Nationalism: This plank in the platform, advocates the 
development of a national consciousness that will weld the people into 
a united, loyal group, ready and able to cooperate for their own interest. 
This is not a worthy aim if undertaken from a motive of selfish 
agerandizement. But it is a worthy aim, when considered as a means 
toward enabling the Chinese people to bring to perfection whatever is 
valuable in their civilization. The Chinese people wish not only to secure 
their full rights among the nations, but to assume their share of the 
responsibilities, to add their contribution to the rich and varied store of 
human achievements. They do not wish to be behind other nations in 
these respects. These are the reasons for advocating the Principle/of 
Nationalism. 

(2) The-second, is the Principle of Popular Authority. The aim 
here is to utilize the combined wisdom and zeal of all the people to direct 
the affairs of the nation; to realize a true working democracy. In order 
to accomplish this, there must be effective education of all the people, 
both in mind and in character. | 

(3) The third Principle, that of the People’s Livelihood, 
advocates a better standard of living for the whole population. This 
is closely related to the promotion of better relations between capital and 
labor, especially with the attempt to remove the evils of landlordism, and 
excessive profits on capital made at the expense of the poorer classes. 


Because the professed aims of the Communist party apparently 
coincide so nearly with the above Three Principles, an alliance between 
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the Russian party and the Kuomintang appeared logical, and was in 
existance from 1924 to 1927. During this time some things transpired 
to give a widespread impression of Kuomintang opposition to Christianity. 
In considering the relation between the Kuomintang and Christianity, 
it is necessary to distinguish the purely Kuomintang attitude, from the 
things done in their name as a result of Russian influence. During the 
time of the Russian alliance, there was a certain amount of official dis- 
crimination against Christian churches. By official orders, their properties 
were to be the first seized, and the last to be released from military 
occupation. After its separation from the Communist alliance, the 
attitude of the Government established by the Kuomintang was to uphold 
the Christians in their rights of religious freedom, and to protect their 


property. 
Certain more recent orders or acts of the Government, which are 


sometimes misunderstood as indicating a policy of opposition to the 
Christian religion, need to be carefully distinguished. For example, 
the government does not wish the churches or Christians as such to 
continue to maintain the special privileges based on the so-called “unequal 
treaties”’; but the cancellation of such privileges should not be interpreted 
as discrimination on religious grounds. Again for example, the Govern- 
ment wishes every activity of the Church to be conducted in sincere 
accord with its expressed purpose. No objection has been made to 
Christians establishing and conducting schools as educational institutions. 
But to profess to maintain schools for education, when in reality the 
primary aim is the propagation of religious doctrine, seems to the Govern- 
ment misleading and not candid. The Government does not suppress 
religious meetings or activities as such, if the purpose is clearly stated 
and performance is consistent therewith. This is more clearly recognized 
when contrasted with the official Communist program which declares 


epposition to religion as such. 
As we pass in review these various for “saving China” we 


see that the Christian forces have all the time been in the forefront with 
genuine assistance. While Li Hung-chang was advocating his big navy, 
whereby China should display her equality or superiority to other nations 
by fighting them, Christians were laying the foundations of equality in 
brotherly love, cooperation and good will. Today the faith of all nations 
in the efficacy of navies is beginning to give way to naval reduction and 
pacts of peace based on good will. Long before K’ang and Liang 
advocated the introduction of western learning to China, Christian schools 
had been founded and were turning out hosts of graduates trained along 
modern lines. What K’ang and Liang pleaded for, the Christian Move- 


ment was doing! 
With regard to the rights of the poor and oppressed classes, which 


the Communists proclaim as their great appeal, the gospel of Jesus is 
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quite as emphatic as the propaganda of the Communists, and in actual 
benefits conferred there is no comparison. The Communists led hordes 
of peasants and workers to rise against their employers and neighbors 
in Hunan and elsewhere, on promise of giving them sudden wealth and 
economic freedom. These deluded people were pushed into the forefront 
of battle and multitudes were killed. When defeat at the hands of 
government troops was seen to be inevitable the agitators who had stirred 
them up, deserted them and left them defenseless against reprisals. That 
was the way the Communists helped the farmers! The Christian Move- 
ment according to its ability has taken schools and hospitals even into 
the remote interior country regions, and its adherents have preached to 
the people the gospel of freedom and happiness. Agricultural colleges 
have been established which were pioneers in bringing to China’s rural 
population the best that modern science can offer. The same kind of 
comparison holds true of efforts to better the condition of industrial. 
laborers. While Communist agitators are advocating strikes and class 
warfare, urging ignorant men to seize by violent means resources and 
power which they certainly could not use to their own advantage, and 
probably would use to their detriment, Christians are seeking through 
churches, schools and other social agencies to cultivate in both employers 
and employees such knowledge and attitudes as will result in cooperation, 
justice, peace and happiness for all concerned. 

When we come to the constructive program of the Kuomintang 
based on the Three Peoples’ Principles, Christianity has an important 
part to contribute. All the people of China are united in the desire to 
realize the aims of the Three Principles. But there remains the serious 
problem of carrying out the principles, of putting them into effect, and of 
“realizing” them. This task calls for the wisdom and devotion, patience 
and diligence of all the people. No one part of the people, no one 
viewpoint, no one method is sufficient for the task. Without opposing 
or discounting the efforts of others the Christian Movement in China 
may claim its right to help realize the aims of the Three Principles ; to 
make its contribution in its own distinctive way. 

The ideals and program of the Christian religion reinforce the 
three-fold aim of the Nationalist Movement to such a degree that we 
may say, unless the principles of Christianity prevail the aims of the 
nation as expressed in the Kuomintang platform cannot come to fruition. 
Parallel with the Three Principles platform, with its triple aims, are 
two statements of scripture, expressing fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion. One is in Isaiah 9:6;—‘‘He shall be called the Al- 
mighty God, the Father of Eternal Life, the Prince of Peace”. The — 
other is John 14:6:—“I am the Way, the Truth and the Life’. Let us 
compare each one of the Three Principles with these statements of 
Christian truth and note the relation between them. 
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First, Nationalism. A national movement to be successful, must aim 
at the highest goal or it will fail. A movement cannot rise higher than 
its ideals. If it worships itself or useless idols, it will stultify its powers 
and become degenerate. The Christian religion provides an ideal, an 
object of loyalty and- worship that cannot be surpassed. It is “the 
Almighty God”, whose “name shall be above every name’. Jesus, who 
is the fulfilment of the above scripture, himself said, “I am the Wav’’. 
If he is the Way any other road will lead men astray.. Having been 
introduced to this supremely good Way, China as a nation cannot afford 
to turn aside to any second best. Loyalty to him and the God he revealed 
is essential to the highest aims of Nationalism, which means realization 
of the highest of which the nation is capable. Thus by introducing -China 
to the worship of the one true God the Christian Movement will be 
making an invaluable contribution toward the realization of the principle 
of Nationalism. 

Second, Peoples’ Authority, or thbeer, True power is exhibited 
in cooperation, not in conflict. The way to power and authority is 
indicated in Jesus’ saying, “He that would be great, let him be the 
servant of all”. He alone knew the way to power, and can lead his 
followers in the true way to authority. Authority called by any other 
name than, Jesus used, achieved by any other method than he followed, 
will prove a delusion and a snare. . “He shall be called the Prince of 
Peace”. One reason for the weakness and lack of authority in China to- 
day is its divisions, parties, factions and civil war. Where there is no 
unity of spirit, there can be no cooperation, no power! In Ephesians 
2:13-17, Paul shows how Jews and Gentiles, traditional enemies, were 
reconciled in God through faith in Christ. The same result can be 
obtained by the same means within a nation. If the Chinese people could 
be united. in faith and worship, the strength and authority that comes of 
unity and peace would emerge. | 

Third, the Peoples’ Livelihood. Jesus said, “I am the Life”. Chinese 
in ancient times domesticated animals and developed agriculture to a 
high degree when European tribes were still living by the precarious 
methods of the chase. But for some thousands of years China has made 
no progress in the arts of gaining livelihood, while the once backward 
tribes of Europe have developed immeasurably. Today China is so 
afflicted with chronic famines, that even in the richest parts of the 
country there are people poor to the point of starvation. Today China, 
the ancient agricultural nation, sits at the feet of western Christian 
nations to learn the arts of livelihood. Is it a mere coincidence, that 
China made her great strides in learning the arts of living when the 
whole race were sincere worshippers of God, and when her period of 
arrested development coincided with the decline of her earlier. worship? 
And it is worth noting also, that western nations which have developed so 
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bountifully the economic state of their people as compared with that 
of China, have been “Christian” nations? There is a relation, between 
worshipping the Father of Truth, and being led into the truth. The West 
has reaped the benefits of following Him who came to give life and to 
give it abundantly. The same privilege is available for China, and the 
teligion of Jesus will be the best instrument for bringing in aj fuller life 
for the people of this country. Furthermore we must realize that physical 
life is not the only need of a people. As Jesus said, “man shall not live 
by bread alone’. The spiritual part of man’s nature is indispensable. 
Jesus gives this higher life as well. “I came that ye mav have life and 
have it more abundantly”. ‘“‘He shall be called—The Father of Eternal 
Life”. | 


Chinese Church Comes of Age* 


P. C. HSU 


PEMHE beginning of the Protestant, Mission to China is usually dated 
| in the year 1807, but before its coming there had already been 

Christian missions in China at three different periods. First, 

the Nestorian Mission covering the period between 640-840: 
second, the Franciscan Mission covering the period 1246-1368: and 
third, the Jesuit Mission covering the period between 1582 to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. In spite of persecution, the Catholic 
missionaries struggled on nobly and in the year 1837 there were still, 
it is estimated, 220,000 Christians in China. 

The Protestant Mission came to China at a time when the ban 
against the Christian religion was not yet removed and so its first 
missionaries were obliged to work from a base remote from China proper. 

I wish to present a critical valuation of both the mission and the 
Church growing out of it. On the whole, the missionaries, especially the 
early ones, lived very noble lives of devotion and self-sacrifice. The 
hardships that they underwent in the earlier days of mission work were 
tremendous. Their sole purpose was to preach the Gospel to the Chinese. 
But, at the same time, we must admit that, in spite of their good 
intentions and noble living, they pursued a mistaken policy. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they took an indirect, to say the least, part in the 
formulation of the so-called “toleration clauses” and the turn of events 
seemed to give conclusive evidence, in the eyes of the non-Christian 
Chinese, that the Christian, Mission and foreign’ governments were close 
allies. In addition to that, the method of compulsory religious: education 


*Extracts from an address delivered at the Swiss Christian Student's Conference 
at Neuchatel, Oct. 9th, 1930. 
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in Christian educational institutions has also had a great deal to do with 
the anti-Christian movement. Furthermore, the attitude of the foreign 
missionaries towards China’s culture and religious heritage was, to say 
the least, one of lack of appreciation. 

The work of the Christian Mission was found wanting in two 
crucial matters :-— 

First, coming from different historical backgrounds the missionaries 
unconsciously spread denominationalism in China. This has hindered 
Christian unity, hence much of what has been done must now be undone. 
What we Chinese Christians object to is not so much the fact that 
differences exist as the fact that such differences have made it almost 
impossible for Christians to love each other and to come together in 
such a way as to present a united front against outside attacks. 

Second, the work of Christian education in China cannot be over- 
estimated, and we may safely say that a larger proportion of the public 
leaders ini China are Christians than in any other non-Christian country. 
But, at the same time, we must admit that very few prominent Christian 
leaders have any deep religious experience and faith. On the other hand, . 
those who seem to have such a deep religious experience and faith rarely 
take any active interest in the life of the nation. So, while Christian 
education has done much for China, it still leaves much to be desired. 

As a matter of fact, we must admit that, in spite of more than a 
hundred years of work by Protestant missionaries and of the long history 
of the various pre-Protestant missions, Christianity has remained a 
foreign religion. It has not succeeded in penetrating into the soul of the 
Chinese nation; the task of making the Christian religion indigenous 
still remains to be done. By indigenization I mean the presentation to 
the Chinese people of the Christian Gospel that God is love and that 
Jesus Christ is God’s supreme revelation, in a way that will be both most 
acceptable and most fruitful. 

Movements for independence, correlation and unity there have been, 
yet two other things are still necessary, namely, a thorough understanding 
of China’s spiritual heritage and of China’s contemporary problems and 
needs. 

The China, delegation to the Jerusalem Conference has worked out 
the following definition of an indigenous Church :— 

“An indigenous Church is ond that is most adapted to the religious 
needs of the Chinese people, most congenial to China’s life and culture, 
and most effective in arousing in Chinese Christians a sense of re- 
sponsibility.”” Such a Church should have the following characteristics :— 
“1. Bea natural growth from the religious experience of the Chinese 
people. 2. Bring out the best in Chinese culture and environment. 
3. Be self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. 4. Be an 
integral part of the Church universal. 5. Be ready to cooperate with 
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the churches of other lands. 6. Be tolerant towards other religious 
faiths.and rejoice in all that is good, true and beautiful, no matter where 
it may be found. 7. Its.denominational differences or-difficulties should 
be submerged in a rich and a vital unity. 8. It should be a spiritual 
and a religious institution.” 

It remains for me to ask four questions :—First, what is the 
essence of China’s spiritual. heritage? Second, what are China’s con- 
temporary problems and needs? Third, how far are the Chinese 
Christians succeeding in getting a genuine first-hand religious experience? 
Fourth, what is the place of the foreign missionary in an indigenous 
Chinese Church? These questions I shall try to answer briefly. 

. China has had a long history and has a varied and. rich civilization. 
To sum up the essence of China’s spiritual heritage is no easy task. But 
it, seems to me that the genius of China’s heritage can be characterized 
by three words—cosmic, ethical and catholic. To show this I shall quote 


first from one of the Confucian classics, “The Doctrine of the Mean” :— . 


_. “When nature arrives at equilibrium within and harmony without 
then heaven and earth will have their proper places and all nations will 
have spontaneous growth.” “What heaven enjoins is called nature, 
what man, does in accordance with nature is called tao (way) and what 
he pursues in the cultivation of tao. is education.”” From these quotations 
we see the essential harmony between nature and man, between the 
cosmic and the ethical. | | 

In the Sung dynasty a Chinese philosopher by the name of Chang 
‘Tsai summed up the Chinese philosophy of life and of the world as 
follows :-— | 

“Heaven is called Father and earth is called Mother. Small though 
I am I embrace and live in between them. Consequently, what fills 
heaven makes up my body and what leads in heaven and earth expresses 
itself in me as my nature. Men are my brothers and things are of a 
system of which I am a part. Reverence for the aged is the duty of 
the young toward their elders, while kindness to the weak and helpless 


is the duty of. the elder to the young. He who is one in virtue with 


heaven is a sage. The weak, sick, crippled, poor and solitary are my 
brothers andj sisters in distress. They can be gathered under our wings 
for protection. ... . To live is aright for me and to die is peace.” 

My friend and colleague, Professor T. C. Chao,’ whom I have 
quoted in the above translations writes concerning the Chinese religious 
attitude and the task of interpreting Christian faith to them as follows :— 
_. “The Chinese prefer the doctrine of the mean. They have never 
been religiously fanatic and in matters pertaining to the unseen where 
opinions differ a great deal they prefer to be reticent and yet reverence 
it. For this reason they do not possess a gloomy sense of sin as did the 


1. Of Yenching University, Peiping. 
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Hebrews of old. Nor do they have the wild enthusiasm or fanaticism 
that has characterised certain people of the West.” “But the day will 
come’, continues Professor Chao, “when the emancipated will need a 
power Other than their own to give them the needed self-control and 
spiritual peace and tolerance. Until Christianity becomes thoroughly 
vital, until through prophetic missionaries and Chinese leaders it can be 
interpreted in terms of the spiritual inheritance of China, Christianity 
is not likely toj attract the Chinese nation to its premises. The day will 
come, however, when the divine-human Christ of the West will become 
the human-divine Jesus of the Chinese people.”” By catholicity I mean 
the spirit of tolerance and comprehensiveness. Sometimes one feels that 
the genius of the Chinese people can be summed up in the words—“Live 
and let live.” 

Religious . persecutions did occur in Chinese history, but religious 
wars are significantly absent. Confucianism, Taoism and later Buddhism, 
which originally came from India, but was radically transformed on 
Chinese soil, widely different as they are in emphasis and outlook, have 
been living together peacefully under the same roof. This is cupped 
something that Christian people have to learn. 

In connection. with China’s contemporary problems and needs I 
wish to mention three things :-— 

First, nationalism; second, the immensity of China’s task; and 
third, her present anti-religious mood. Old China was governed by an 
absolute monarchy which pursued, to a, very large extent, a laissez fatre 
policy. The masses of China did not care very much who the rulers 
were so long as they were left in peace and prosperity and, for the same 
reason, the rulers of China did not take the trouble to interfere with the 
everyday life of the people. But the situation changed on account of 
the impact of the West on the East. As a result of western aggression 
the national soul of the Chinese people was gradually awakened to the 
need,of their taking an active part in, the political affairs of the nation. 
This accounts for the revolution of 1911 and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. However, no sooner was this effected than China 
found herself under a new bondage. In addition to foreign imperialists 
a new class, the militarists, came into existence, This class is 
equipped with arms and ammunition and so perhaps before it the Chinese 
people will be powerless for a time. The time will come, ‘however, 
when this regime will be overthrown and a real democracy achieved. 

So far as the Christian Movement is concerned, I feel that Christians 
Must give support to the legitimate aspirations of the nationalistic move- 
ment. The aspirations of the Chinese people to achieve a real democracy, 
lo secure a rightful place in the family of nations should receive the 
blessing of all Christians and the Chinese Christians, who are, at the 
same time, citizens of the nation, should actively participate in such a 
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movement. However, nationalism, whether it be Chinese or otherwise 
has always in it an element of danger. What is imperialism today 
was nationalism yesterday and so we as Christians have the special task 
of helping the present movement, avoid such pitfalls. 

People in the West always feel perplexed about what is happening 
in China. “Why, do the Chinese people fight against each other?” they 
ask. As a matter of fact, such questioning is due to a lack of under. 
standing of the immensity of the task that confronts China, and in 
addition, the two forces which I have mentioned, namely, foreign im- 
perialism and domestic militarism. China is facing a situation wherein 
gigantic revolutions—in connection with which the West took many 
centuries to readjust itseli—are taking place simultaneously. I mean, 
of course, the renaissance, the industrial revolution and the po'rtical 
revolution. In addition China is handicapped by appalling economic 
poverty and illiteracy, economic prosperity and literacy being basic to a 
democracy. The task of achieving a real democracy will, therefore, take 
a long time. If we stretch our imagination and visualise these 
tremendous difficulties, then it is easy to understand China’s present 
troubles. The present situation should call forth in us sympathetic 
understanding and moral support. 

There are, roughly speaking, three different groups in the anti 
religious movement. First, the rationalists who are opposed to religion 
because they maintain that religion has had its day of usefulness and, 
in the present age of science and democracy, has no function to perform. 
Second, the nationalists are also opposed to religion because they believe 
Christianity, especially, to be a. denationalising force. Third, the Com- 
munists regard religion as an opiate used by the exploiting class to lessen 
the resistance or resentment of the exploited. Furthermore, they be- 
lieve that as soon as economic equality is established religion will die a 
natural death. I have no time to go into the various activities of the 
anti-religious movement, but I do want briefly to express myself on the 
question of how to meet it. 

I think the Christian task is a three-fold one, namely, admission, 
explanation and assertion. In so far as the anti-religionists are right we 
must make a frank admission. Take, for instance, the reliance upon 
force for the spreading of the Christian religion and the attitude of 
aloofness regarding national culture and interest on the part of some 
missionaries. Then in so far as the anti-religionists have misunderstood 
us, namely, in imputing imperialistic or capitalistic motives to the 
Christian enterprise, we must definitely explain to them the real facts 
of the case. Lastly, in so far as they have missed entirely the truth of 
religion the Communistic idea of the function of religion and their 
prediction regarding its destiny, for instance, we must positively affirm 
and demonstrate its living and vital truth. 
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Important as is the task of- thoroughly understanding the spiritual 
heritage and contemporary problems and needs of} China, it is; however, 
much more- important to ask how far the Chinese Christians are getting 
a genuine, first-hand religious experience; for, without that no real 

tation of the Christian Gospel to China is possible. In this regard 
the little pamphlet entitled “The Jesus I Know’’,? which appeared recently 
and which contains a number of articles written by Chinese Christian 
leaders from their own experience, is very significant. Although this is 
only a very humble beginning and the task of making fresh discoveries 
must be carried on indefinitely yet these separate statements do indicate 
the lines along which the Chinese Christian mind is working. I wish 
to quote a few sentences from my own contribution to this series which 
I wrote nearly five years ago. ¢ 

“To me the uniqueness of Jesus lies chiefly in that wonderful 
synthesis of the religious with the ethical which he embodied in His life. 
Jesus’s uniqueness is in his purity, self-sacrifice, all-embracing love and 
in his life of faith.. Although the Bible does not tell us very much 
about Jesus’s spiritual life there is enough to show us that he was really 
closely related: to God. Because of his deep religious consciousness he 
could say ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father’. Jesus’s life of 
purity, sacrifice and love, sprang, I venture to say, from his religious con- 
sciousness. The most unique thing about Jesus is that he was able to 
combine perfectly the mystical experience and the moral life. That 
China needs, above all else, this synthesis is seen in her religious history. 
One reason why Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism have been able 
to live peacefully side by side for thousands of years is because none of. 
these religions, taken by itself, has succeeded in making this combination. 
About ten years ago a non-Christian Chinese writer, who later became 
one of the two outstanding Communist leaders, wrote in a journal called 
“La Jeunesse” this sentence:—‘I am willing that Jesus’s sublime _per- 
sonality and: ardent sentiments should be inoculated into the blood of the 
Chinese people. This, at once seems to be the task of and challenge to 
the Christian Movement in China. This is no mere intellectual task nor 
a task for the intellectuals alone.’ ”’ 

_ One more question remains to be answered, that is, In the indigenous 
Chinese Christian Church what is to be the place, if any, of the foreign 
missionary? To answer this question let me quote again the report 
worked out by the China delegation to the Jerusalem Conference. In it 
there is a section entitled—‘“The Status of the further Contribution of 
Missionaries”. There the questions concerning personal qualities, train- 
ing, official status and types of work for missionaries, are fully discussed. 
Personal qualities. “Christian character and faith, spirit of toleration 


2 See Chinese Recorder, various issues, 1930. 
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for other religious faiths, international and inter-racial fellowship, desire 
for Christian unity, willingness to work under Chinese direction if 
necessary and a passion for personal friendship. Training. General 
education, special education for specific work, previous experience, know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, understanding of the purpose of the 
Christian Movement in China, knowledge of Chinese culture and of 
Chinese contemporary problems. Official Status. The missionary should 
be invited by the Chinese Church, he should join the Church as a member 
and should be under Chinese control. His appointment, allocation, trans- 
fer, furlough and resignation should all be under the control of the 
Church in consultation with the mission. Types of Work. No general 
rule can be laid down here because different parts have different needs. 
On the whole, there is still a great need for educational and medical 
missionaries. In addition, new types of work such as ' scientific agriculture, 
also need the help of the missionary.” 

T should like to add still another reason to show that there is not 
only a temporary place, but also a permanent place for foreign mission- 
aries in China. The Christian Church must remain an international and 
inter-racial institution! It is for this reason also that I believe the whole 
foreign missionary enterprise should be put on a radically different basis, 
namely, it should be on the basis of mutual exchange, and I hope the 
time is not far distant when the Chinese Christian Church will be able 
to send missionaries to the West! 

To sum up, this task of presenting the Christian Gospel to the 
Chinese race through an indigenous Christian Movement is the joint 
task of the Chinese Christians and the missionaries. It is not an easy 
one. If the history of Chinese Buddhism has anything to teach us at 
all, it is that Buddhism did not become indigenous in China at the very 
beginning. It was only in the seventh and eighth centuries, after Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, priests and scholars had braved dangers and over- 
come tremendous difficulties in performing their tasks as_ translators 
and interpreters of the new doctrine, that Buddhism became a genuine 
Chinese faith. The same task is awaiting Christians in China. It may 
take centuries to accomplish, but it is a glorious task! 
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ety in the Light of Confucian Thought* 


L. WU 
TRANSLATED BY Z. S. ZIA 


N order to define the scope of the subject and to qualify my state- 
ments, allow me to explain first the three foliowing points :— 
First, every religion, no matter how profound and excellent its 
teachings may be, has, in the course of time, become mixed: up 
with traditions accompanied by dogmatic beliefs, and has become bur- 
dened with ritual, and finally, has engaged in the practice of promiscuous 
proselytism which eventually caused its orthodox teaching to sink into 
obscurity. Christianity has existed in the world for two thousand years 
during which period it not only stained the early part of European 
history but has also, since its introduction into China, stirred up strife 
between natives and missionaries and thus created international com- 
plications. The latter trouble was due partly to the lack of understanding 
on the part of the missionaries and partly to unruly conduct on the part 
of many native Christians. The Chinese people have felt keenly many 
an unhappy incident involved therein and their grievance has grown 
deeper. Whenever, therefore, they hear, us talk about Christianity, they 
soon cast unfavorable reflection upon it. Then they either attack it openly 
or sneer at it with contempt. To use the phraseology of Han Yu: “The 
strong will resent in angry tone, while the weak will show their dislike 
through their complexion”. It is, indeed, most difficult for us to preach 
Christianity at this time because we have to defend and explain a good 
many doubtful points before we can present it. But Christianity, as 
implied in the subject of this lecture, should not be approached through 
its Bible, its ecclesiastical polity, the Church or its believers. We must 
emphasize its teaching. Strictly speaking, Christian teaching should be 
confined to the ideals as illustrated by the words and conduct of its 
founder, Jesus. As to the misinterpretation of His teaching by His 
disciples and the many distorted opinions handed down through the 
Church, we need not cite them. Viewed from this standpoint, Christian- 
ity will appear comparatively pure and simple. 

Secondly, Confucius has generally been recognized as the founder 
of the Confucian School in China. The earliest estimation of Confucius 
is found in an essay by Han Fei Tsu entitled, ‘The Illustrative Learn- 
ing’: “The most illustrious schools of learning in the world are 
the Ju (4$ or Confucian) School and the Mo (4) School, but the 
greatest of the, Ju School is K’ung K’ew (4 ).” In the same essay 

*Dr. Wu gave a lecture on the above topic at the Y.M.C.A. in Peiping a few 
months ago. This lecture was written out soon afterward. This article was translated 


especially for the Recorper from the lecture in Chinese. 
Translator. 
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it was said: “After the death of Confucius . . .. the Ju School was 
divided into eight sects.”” We learn, also, that toward the end of the 
Chow Dynasty the Confucian School was divided into many sects without 
unity in teaching. In the Han Dynasty Huai Nan Tsu (#8 & F) 
in his book of Selected Precepts (3f WM #) had this to say of Con- 
fucius: “Confucius cultivated the excellent principles of Cheng (m) 
and K’ang (g€ ) and transmitted the precepts of Duke Chow to teach 


his seventy disciples; hence the beginning of the Confucian School.” . 


Another ancient writer, Pan Ku (#f §), im fis Annals of Literature 
based on the work of Liu Shin ( ) entitled “Seven 
Sketches,” referred to the Confucian School as follows:— 

“The Confucian scholarly class . . . . were accustomed to relate 
the virtue of Yao and Shun, and modeled themselves upon the perfection 
of Wen and Wu, and honored Chung-ne (Confucius) as their master in 
doctrine, esteemed his teaching highly, and were known as scholars of 
the highest virtue .... Since the Dynasties of T’ang and Yii and 
the flourishing times of Yin and Chow, the literary profession of 
Chung-ne (Confucius) has been practised with success.” | 

When these writers referred to the origin of the Confucian School, 
they traced it back to the ancient emperors Yao, Shun, Wen, Wu, Cheng, 
K’ang, and Duke Chow and then ended with Confucius. Thus the close 
relationship between the Confucian School and politics was clearly 
manifest. The reason was the drastic measures taken by Emperor Wu 
of the Han Dynasty against all the non-Confucian schools in favor of 
the Confucian statecraft. During that period the so-called Confucian 
School underwent many practical changes. Mr. T. Y. Hsia, the author 
of “History of China,” when explaining the cause of the intermingling 
of the Confucian scholars with the Taoist priests since the time of the 
Ch’in and Han Dynasties, said that both the Confucian scholars and 
the Taoist priests wanted to win the favor of the rulers, they therefore 
mutually seized upon the theories and expressions of the opposing school 
as their own and with them tried to court the patronage of the rulers. 
_ Asa result Confucian thinking lost its purity. 

During the Sung Dynasty noted scholars like Chao (28 HE i), 
Chow ( 6), Chen iM), Chen ( ), Chang 
Loh ( fj @ ly), and Tsu ( 3& ME AE) took turn successively in expound- 
ing Confucian principles, thus ushering in the Renaissance of the Con- 
fucian School. But some of those scholars borrowed the traditional 
teachings of the Taoist School and the views of others were tinged with 
Buddhistic philosophy. After that the Confucian School branched out 
into more sects and it was most difficult to decide as to which particular 
sect represented Confucian orthodoxy. 

Nowadays, since the Confucian School proper is facing attacks 
from modern thinkers, we should take due care in making a critical ex- 
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amination of Christianity from the standpoint of Confucian thinking.- Ac- 
cording to my opinion, the sum total of the best in the past culminated in 
Confucius who became the primogenitor of the Confucian School. After 
him, two lineally descendent schools were formed as generally recognized : 
one represented by Tseng Tsu (##-F), Tsu Szu (-)A), and Mencius, and 
the other by Tsu Hsia (= Jf ) and Shen Ching (4 gg). So in following 
the Confucian line of thought, we may go back to Confucius, Tseng Tsu, 
Tsu Hsia, Tsu Szu, Mencius, Shen Ching and others as the most re- 
presentative of the Confucian School and the most dependable sources 
of information therein. 

Third, with regard to the correlated lias ‘of Confucianism 
and Christianity, my half-baked views were expressed in the following 
articles contributed to the “Life Monthly Magazine” and the “Truth 
Weekly Magazine” :—“The Christian Bible and the Confucian Classics’”* 
“Associated Thoughts at Christmas—Jesus and Confucius”,? ‘“Person- 
ality—Jesus and Confucius”’,* “The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
Christianity and. the Doctrine of Jen in Confucianism”’,* and “On 
Christianity and Confucianism”.® These articles aimed at comparing 
the scriptures and teachings of the two religions, or the acts and character 
of Jesus and Confucius. But for discussion on the present subject I 
shall use the doctrines of Christianity as objective material on which I 
shall pass my judgment according to the subjective views of a Confucian 
scholar. In order to save time, I shall dwell on the main lines of 
thought only and shall place my emphasis on the general instead. of on 
the particular. 

The above explanation may be sussmarized in three points: 
namely :—(1) that the term “Christianity” employed here only means 
the teaching of Jesus as revealed by his words and conduct; (2) that 
the term “Confucian thinking” only refers to the teachings of the most 
representative scholars from Confucius to Shen Tsu (or Shen Ching) ; 
and (3) that the present subject only treats of the main headings and 
not of particular minor points. For the sake of brevity, I shall classify 
the teachings of Jesus under two main heads: the Conception of the 


‘Universe and the Conception of Man. These I explain in order as 


follows :— 

1. Jesus acknowledges God as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and also as the Common Father of all mankind. The term “God” 
connotes several meanings. First, it reveals that humanity came from 
the same source. As we are brothers, we ought to love one another. 


Second, it shows that the Cosmic Reality is one. The whole life of 


1. Life, Vol. III, No. 6. 

2. Life, Vol. V, No. 6. 

3. Life, Vol. V, No. 3. 

4. Life, Vol. VI, No. 5. 

5. Truth, Vol. I, No. 43. —— lt 
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mankind in the Universe must always be responsive to the force of the 
Cosmic Reality. Therefore we must recognize Him and imitate Him. 
Again, since God is our Father, we all acquire sonship. ' Therefore Jesus 
first admits himself as son of God and says: “Except the Father no 
one knows the son.” And again, since God is our Father and since it js 
customary for the father to love his children, therefore God’s love can 
be enjoyed by all people. So Jesus uses the parable of how God causes 
the sun to shine upon the good as well as upon the evil. But there is 
also one condition for us to fulfil, that is, we must know how to love 
God before we can deserve His love. Therefore Jesus told the story 
of the prodigal son. Moreover, our loving’ God should not be promoted 
by our desire to ask His blessing upon us, nor should a sense of fear 
drive us to worship Him. - We should love God by ‘loving our fellow 
mén in all relationships. Therefore Jesus says: “God is Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Again, 
he says: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.” Furthermore, since the Cosmic Reality 
is one, naturally it is progressively adaptable to the needs of mankind. 
Jesus also says: “One there is who is good” and “I am at one with the 
Father” and “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no one can go to my 
father except through me’. These words of Jesus embody his conception 
of God and also embody his conception of the Universe. His perfect 
character, was achieved through his understanding of God. 

Now I shall comment on the foregoing paragraph from the stand- 
point of Confucian thinking. When we examine the Shu King (Canon 
of Histcry) and the Shi King (Canon of Poetry), we find both the 
terms “Heaven” and “God” used there. But when we study the sayings 
of Confucius, Mencius, and Shen Tsu, we only find the term “Heaven” 
used exclusively. Only in the book, Doctrine of the Mean, do we find 
any reference to “God”: “By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth they serve God... .. ” This quotation might be an inter- 
polation hy the scholars of the Han Dynasty. According to the views 
advanced by some historians, the people of the Spring and Autumn, Age 
(Pre-Confucian Age) were somewhat advanced in their theological 
speculation: the intelligentsia of that Age had particularly discarded 
theistic conceptions. If we judge Jesus’ conception of God by. the 
aforesaid view, then the Christian conception of the Universe seems to 
be somewhat primitive. 

But we must note the fact that in the evolution of the 
thought of a nation there may be found only a few thinkers of the 
prophetic type; the minds of the masses are usually occupied with a lot of 
traditional ideas. As the profound thoughts of those select few cannot 
be shared by the masses, they have to employ the language of the average 
person in order to make themselves understood by the masses; their 
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thoughts are thus limited by the words they employ. Therefore Con- 
fucius, Mencius, and others had to mention Heaven, if not God, when 
they referred to either Nature or the Will of Heaven. The two different 
uses Of the term “Heaven” may be illustrated by the following quotations 
from Confucius and Mencius :-— 

“Does Heaven speak?” and “That which is done without man’s 
doing is from Heaven”’, describe Heaven as Nature; whereas “He who 
offends against Heaven. . . .” and “Heaven dislikes him” regard Heaven 
as Divine Will. 

Their purpose in using the same term with two different meanings 
was to make themselves understood by an average audience. In like 
manner, Jesus had to use a limited vocabulary such as was understood 
by the common people of{ his time. Jesus was born in a most religious 
country where he could not easily avoid using current phraseology. Even 
though he wanted to revolutionize the existing religion, he had to explain 
his own views in the language most comprehensible to the people. Thus 
in the New Testament, certain passages relating to his conception of 
God may be compared with passages on the same subject in the Confucian 
classics if we understand their correct implication. When we cease to 
tick to the letter and begin to search for the real meaning, we find no 
conflict between Jesus’ conception of God and the Confucian conception 
of Heaven. The following quotations from the Confucian classics may 
serve as strong evidence to prove this! i as 


“Heaven produced the virtue that is in me.’ 
“But there is Heaven,—that knows me!” 
ers? s plan in the production of things is based on their respective 
abilities.” 
“When you know men, you have to know Heaven also.” 
“Heaven does not speak. It simply showed its will by his personal 
conduct, and his conduct of affairs.” 
“These—(the senses and the mind )—are what Heaven has given to us.’ 
“Knowing his nature, he knows Heaven.” 


Shen Tsu, the author of an essay on Heaven, deviated from the 
Confucian line of thought. He says in his article on Heaven :—“Only 
sages need not inquire of Heaven. ... The superior man respects 
what is in himself and does not expect what is from Heaven; whereas 
the small man neglects what is in himself and expects what may come 
from Heaven... . If you only magnify Heaven and meditate on it, 
who will look after the animals and things? If you only listen to Heaven 
and praise it, who will carry out the will of Heaven?” 

As Shen Tsu wrote this article for the purpose of reproving those 
who believed superstitiously in divine authority, his emphasis was on the 
distinction between Heaven and man. Therefore he says in the same 
article: “The sage can distinguish between Heaven and the princely 
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man. ... and:this is to know Heaven;” and again, “Heaven follows 
its natural law and the princely man maintains his normal character.” 
If we closely examine his teaching, we may agree that his philosophy, in 
the main, still coincides with Tsu Szu’s teaching, “One’s full development 
of human, nature as the way to unite with Heaven” and with Mencius’ 
teaching, “To know human nature is to know Heaven.” The difference, 
if ‘any, lies in. emphasis and not in thought. Even Jesus rebuked those 
who only render lip service to God without carrying out the will of God 
in daily life. Can we say, then, that Jesus’ conception of God 
fundamentally disagrees with Shen Tsu’s conception of Heaven? 

2. Since Jesus was dissatisfied with the existing social order he 
aimed to reconstruct it and regarded social progress as the law of nature, 
or in other words, the will of God. Therefore, to reform society is the 
common objective of human beings. His specific mention of the much 
hoped for Kingdom of Heaven of the Jews enabled him to reveal ‘his 
plan and idealism of the kingdom. He declared: “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand”; and again, “The Kingtom of -Heaven 
is descending.” Both of these declarations indicate that the 
Kingdom of Heaven would be realized in the midst of men. Those 
who regard the Kingdom of Heaven as' Heaven or a future state of life 
after death really misinterpret and misunderstand Jesus’ original mean- 
ing of the term. Since Jesus regarded the realization of the Kingdom 
as the duty of mankind, he definitely worked out his philosophy of life. 
Thus he laid down three principles for his life work: (1) “God has 
been working till now and I also work.” and again, “My meat is to do 
the will of God and to accomplish His work.” (2) “I come not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” (3) “I come to the world to be the 
witness to the truth.”” These three principles, to work for God, to serve 
men, and to witness to the truth, serve as the motto of his life work. 
Therefore, he frequently talked about the Kingdom of Heaven and made 
known to others his philosophy of life. By doing so, he kindled the 
hope of the Kingdom in; the hearts of men and persuaded them to have 
a part in work for the realization of that hope. 

In the Gospel according to Matthew, Jesus used many parables to 
illustrate the different aspects of the Kingdom. For example, the par- 
ables of the mustard seed and the leaven tell about the unlimited growth 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. The parables of the hidden treasure and 
the pearl of great price refer to the Kingdom as the supreme value of 
mankind. The parable of the tares among the wheat reveals the truth 
that in the course of the development of the Kingdom, both the good 
and the undesirable may get in, but the workers should be far-sighted 
and not be easily disappointed. The parable of casting a net into the sea 
refers to the accomplishment of the Kingdom: it teaches that the good 
will survive and the evil eventually be eliminated. The parable of 
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the merciful king teaches that the workers in the Kingdom must show 
the spirit of forgiveness. The parable of the vineyard teaches that the 
workers should do their best and should not compare themselves with 
others. The lesson of carefulness and strict observance of the law is 
illustrated in the parable of the marriage feast. The parable of the ten 
virgins teaches the lesson of preparedness and alertness. The parable 
of the talents teaches that the servants must be faithful to 
their master and not be lazy and self-seeking. 

Other lessons concerning the Kingdom were also taught by Jesus. 
“The poor in spirit and those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake’” 
can inherit the ““Kingdom’’, he said, to warn those self-satisfied and ease- 
loving workers of the Kingdom. The talkers are to be reminded of his 
saying, “Only those who obey the will of God can enter the Kingdom.” 
They must be purified of sin, and therefore, he says: “‘Except one be born 
anew, he cannot see the Kingdom of, God.”” They should not be proud, 
and therefore he says: “Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ They should not be 
avaricious, and therefore he says: “It is difficult for those who trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” They must go forward and 
worry not, and therefore he says: “He who steers the plough and looks 
backward is not qualified to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” To 
summarize: Jesus’ sayings concerning the kingdom aim to teach people 
lo prepare themselves for the reconstruction of society, and they are in 
complete accord with the three principles of his life-work. He set an 
example for others to follow. Thus we may say that Jesus’ teaching 
concerning the Kingdom of Heaven constitutes his philosophy of life in 
concrete form. 

Judging from the standpoint of Confucian thinking, we may say 
that Jesus’ program of reform with his personal enthusiasm and 
idealism is in complete harmony with the Confucian program of personal 
cultivation and national pacification. Moreover, Jesus’ requirements 
lor workers in the Kingdom of Heaven are in no conflict with the moral 
standards set up by the Confucian scholars. Therefore, we need not 
quote from Confucian teaching to prove that Jesus’ philosophy of life: 
will be approved and not reproved by the Confucian scholars. 

Some people may say that the aim of the Confucian teaching is 
always practical and that it has close relationship with statecraft, whereas 
Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom of Heaven never touches on 
politics, but that sometimes he taught his disciples to oppose the system 
of government by kings and high officials. His principle that “whoever 
want to be leaders among men should be the servants of all’’, seems to 
conflict with the Confucian principle of paying homage to the king. But 
I think, Confucius might change his political views even though he was 
born in the age of the hereditary system of absolute monarchy. In his con- 
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versation with Tsu Yu, one of his disciples, as recorded in the essay 
entitled “Li Yun” (#@ 9% or The Lbestiny of Ceremonialism), Confucius 
talked about the practice of the Great Principle which might result in 
world brotherhood and universal similitude. So in his dream of the 
ideal state, we find the summit of social evolution. Although some 
scholar might question the authenticity of the recorded conversation, we 
can reasonably accept it as the earliest representation of the Confucian 
thought. The well-known saying of, Mencius, “The people are the most 
important element in a nation, the state is the next; the sovereign is the 
lightest”, further prove the fact that in the age of the warring states 
the throne was shaking. If it were not for Emperor Shi of the Ch'in 
Dynasty with his prime minister Li Sze (4¢ 3%), a follower of Shen 
Tsu, who adopted the teaching of Han Fei (§% Jf) and intermingled the 
Legalistic School with the Confucian School, and if it were not for 
Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty who used the Confucian statecraft 
to fortify his position of sovereignty, who could say that democracy 
might not have been realized in China two thousand years ago? 
Nowadays everybody knows that the monarchical system will eventually 
be abolished from the world, and that the responsibility of building up a 
nation and of bringing about international co-operation rests on the 
people and the corporate whole rather than on a few leaders. Shall we 
appreciate the farsightedness and deep insight of Jesus or shall we 
criticize his theory of state? 

There is another thing which is regarded as most important by 
Christians and most superstitious and ridiculous by non-Christians. That 
is prayer. On this we may briefly touch. Prayer may be divided into 
two kinds: the public and the private. Public prayers may, again, be 
subdivided into two kinds: one takes the place of the oath or the’ in- 
junction as generally used at the opening of a special meeting in order 
to bring the special matter to the attention of the audience, and the 
other aims to show the sympathy of the audience toward the people in 
distress or sickness. These prayers are neither ' superstitious nor 
ridiculous. As to prayers for private purposes, they also may be divided 
into two parts according to the Christian interpretation. One part cor- 
sists of praise and gratitude to God and the other part consists of per- 
sonal confession of sins and repentance made known to God by the 
individual. These two kinds of prayer are, in the words of Confucian 
followers, known as “self-consciousness” and “self-examination.” 
Mencius said, for instance, “To stay one’s heart and to cultivate one’s 
nature is to serve Heaven’; and Confucius referred to the “inner ex- 
amination of one’s self”, and said also, “When one discovers his own 
fault, he indicts himself in his heart.” Christianity regards prayer as 
the only way by which men may commune with God. It was through 
the power of his prayer that Jesus could know God, imitate and unite 
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with Him, and found the Kingdom of Heaven on his personality. There- 
fore prayer is important. If the Confucian scholars want to succeed in 
their program of national and inter-state government, they must start 
from self-cultivation which requires the preliminary processes of rectify- 
ing the heart, making the thoughts sincere, completing knowledge, and 
investigating things. Therefore, the two kinds of work I referred to, 
namely, self-consciousness and self-examination are also necessary to 
Confucian scholars. Granted that the Christian form of public prayer 
is too formal and not spiritual or sincere enough, and granted that the 
most private prayers of individual Christians are but traditional sayings 
and so inefficacious, we still can pray with clear conscience and under- 
sanding if we measure prayer by the Confucian practice of self- 
cultivation. 

In conclusion, Jesus’ conceptions of God and of the Kingdom of 
Heaven are his conception of the Universe and his conception of life in 
substance. Jesus also used prayer as his method of combining these 
two conceptions into one complete system of truth. Thus I mention these 
three things to include all the teachings of Christianity. And, in my 
opinion, these three things can all be accepted even from the standpoint 
of the Confucian way of thinking. 


Ethical Values in Chinese Monism 
CARLETON LACY 


PEMHE religions of China are usually classified as Taoism, Buddhism 
1 and Confucianism. The philosophical basis of all of them is 
monistic. As religions not one of them is now pure; Taoism has 
become sadly corrupted and, popularly expressed, is a dismal 
maze of magic, idolatry and spiritism; Buddhism has become poly- 
theistic, idolatrous, and has drawn into itself much of Taoist spiritism 
and elements of Confucian morality; Confucianism, so far as it is a 
religion, finds expression largely through ancestral worship, but the 
identification of God with human harmony is prominent, and the concept 
of T’ien (God) is still supreme. 
_- Buddhism has many phases which need not, however, detain us. 
It is, as elsewhere, fundamentally a pessimistic monism, and thoroughly 
pantheistic. Its highest spirituality is not morality but a release from 
reality and from the obligation of ethical considerations. Redemption 
is an escape from the world. In the personal struggle for this redemption 
there is extreme individualism. Yet in actual life Buddhism has con- 
sistently emphasized certain human relationships that involve ethical 
considerations. The individual can attain the detached life of 
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identification with the divine only along the road of human kindness. 
especially toward the unfortunate or less favored of society. While it 
may be true that “only priests and monks can rise above the world: 
therefore redemption is for them only”, any one who is willing to strive 
for merit by his social goodness may become a monk, dependent largely 
upon the successful accumulation of meritorious deeds directed toward 
human and animal life. It should’ not be overlooked that the devout 
Buddhist finds in Christian callousness toward animal life a veal denial 
of Christianity’s claim to ethical superiority. 

Perhaps it is due to corruption, and surely it is no essential part of 
its philosophy, that Buddhism exalted the person of Buddha. Yet to 
the multitudes of devout Buddhists this historical figure has become so 
truly identified with the divine as to introduce into their pantheistic 
philosophy a Personality as genuine as that in much Christian philosophy. 
Furthermore the idolatry which is the conspicuous feature of Buddhism 
among the multitudes is in a measure, probably, born of personal 
aspiration toward the Personality which makes it the religion of the 
masses. 

We must not overlook the ethical value of Buddhist mysticism. tt 
we suffer from living as “unrecollected men’, the defect is not found in 
Chinese religions. The civilization of centuries has come down remark- 
ably vital to no small degree because of this means of preserving tradition- 
al relationships: this, however, is more apparent in. Confucianism. - Yet 
in Buddhism there is a detachment from current life that enables the soul 
to commune with the divine; and to the extent that it is thus 
strengthened and purified, it gains ethical value. 

When we turn to the religious philosophy of the sages, Lao-Tze, 
Kung-Tze, Meng-Tze, Mo-ti, Yang-Tze and Chwang-Tze, we enter 
another world. In all of them monism is dominant. It is an optimistic 
monism; God (or better T’ien) is the sum total of all forces at work 
in the world. Therefore the ultimate happy outcome, the triumph of 
good, is assured. It must be admitted that the earlier and later emphases 


of the philosophy, which make no demand for effort toward good, be- 


cause the ultimate good is in Nature, have prevailed. But surely in the 
lofty idealism of Mo-ti, with his remarkable emphasis upon love and 
peace and goodwill, we have the expression of a deep appreciation of 
ethical values. The disharmony of the universe is to be overcome not by 
any supine dependence upon the ultimate good, but by the fundamental 
effort of every individual to bring his own life into harmony with the 
whole. Here, indeed, monism is anti-individualistic. In fact many 
have felt that Chinese philosophy has gone to extremes in subjecting the 
individual to the social good. We find, too, a resemblance to Jewish group 
worship, and the more recent aspects of Christianity, expressed, for 
example, in Coe’s assertion that there can be no true worship except as we 
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join with others. Hocking. also, insists that to worship “we must wor- 
ship with our ancestors.” If; as someone suggests, “the highest fruit of 
religion is the subjugation of the individual to the social whole”, then 
the religious philosophy of China has borne the highest fruit. : 

It is probably true that the identification of God with the universe 
in China has tended to weaken greatly personal consciousness of sin and 
evil. But disharmony is the impersonal equivalent of personal sin, and 
the demand for harmony in the universe creates a strong social demand 
for righteousness. It is right here that adherents to Christianity fail 
to make an impression of ethical high living among the Chinese, for our 
lives are a constant violation of the harmony of life as worked out for 
the social order and prevalent in China. The Christian with his supreme 
Personality, whose will Schweitzer conceives to be the controlling factor 
for ethical living, strives to carry out or obey that Will for the social 
good. The Chinese with his universe as the totality of forces working 
together as T’ien, strives to preserve the social harmony lest he mar the 
perfection of T’ien. One who knows the everyday life of the Chinese 
finds it difficult to avoid concluding that sentence thus: “lest he offend 
Tien.” In so far as that expresses the real concept, T’ien suggests 
Personality. 

While there is this subjection of the individual: to the group har- 
mony, it must not be forgotten that a phase of this Chinese philosophy 
emphasizes perfection in personal self-realization. This, as scholars like 
Chang Hsing-hai claim, is the distinguishing characteristic of Con- 
fucianism ; there is in it no dependence upon any external force. In this 
sense it becomes excessively individualistic, and the regard for the social 
whole is merely the standard by which the individual measures his self- 
development, or it may be the motive for that self-development, though 
I think Dr. Chang would not say so. 

Referring again to Buddhism, one word should be adijed with 
respect to the relation to ancestors and tradition. There is certainly a 
tremendous value in the importance that is attached to the preservation 
of this connection. All values of the past have been thus retained. It 
has been the most effective factor in maintaining social institutions, 
especially the integrity of the family. It becomes a vital ethical force. 
Intimate relationship with the family past makes for an integrity of the 
present family and the preservation of the best for the future family 
that is unparalleled in other systems. 

Some distinction should be made between the concept of the universe 
as it is usually referred to in philosophies and that which is popularly 
familiar in China: While the philosophers certainly appreciate the 
physical universe the emphasis in philosophy is on the human universe. 
The physical universe becomes rather a beautiful background. Learning 
has had little regard for the universe viewed scientifically; but the poetry 
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and. art of. the country is.full of it. In Chinese. philosophy - human 
relationships form the major consideration when reference is made: to 
the universe, and the divine harmony -is- worked out in these human 
relations. The physical world is not, I think, nearly- so intimately 
identified with T’ien as our translation “Heaven’’ leads us to imagine. 
The elements of nature seem to be the state on which T’ien operates, 
though it must be admitted that they also are a part of the recogniaed 
Universe. 

Schweitzer says that so far as the Chinese ciihiaieios are ethical 
they have idealized the forces of nature. Thig-in itself seems to ascribe 
to-monism an ethical value which we have been accustomed to deny. He 
is right in asserting that knowledge of the divine is not religion, nor, 
what is more to the point, is it morality. Yet with the Chinese 
philosophers the knowledge of the divine becomes the. guide to the 
harmony of life-which is the basis for morality. Unfortunately there is 
lacking the Power which is born of personal experience of the divine 
This I think Dr. Chang and others would deny, in that they recognize 

a sufficient power within the individual as he discovers the divine in 
himself, 

Of mystical communion in any personal way tiles is an evident 
absence. Instead we have a logical mysticism. There is a measure of 
strength in the rationalism of Chinese monism. With that as a back- 
ground, and the exalted ethical love and brotherhood of the later 
philosophers, especially Mo-ti, plus the splendid imsistence upon social 
responsibility and universal harmony, bound up with the power of 
tradition vitalized through intimate “recollection” in ancestral worship, 
the religious philosophy of the Chinese presents a front that cannot be 
broken through by Schweitzer’s easy phrase, “slaves of monism running 
after illusion.” 

One is almost tempted to contrast Christianity’ s God whose “purpose 
is being worked out” with China’s God whose purpose has been worked 
out. In both cases man is the disturbing factor. The Chinese protest 
against the modern western invasion is in no small degree due to a 
feeling that more disharmonious elements are being introduced, and.a 
deep-seated recognition that there is no force, power or personality in 
Chinese philosophy sufficient to reorganize and harmonize these elements 
in modern life. The philosophy of Mo-ti should be sufficient if any 
philosophy is potent. The meaning of life is harmony, which is preserved 
or restored by Love. The Chinese philosophy seems to leave men to 
realize that love in and of themselves. If that can be done I take it 
that Chinese monism is ethically sufficient. (Some will contend, ! 
suppose, that therein it loses its monistic purity!). But the record of 
history seemingly proves self-realization impossible without the 
individual experience of incarnation of the Personal God. 
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AMONG THE CH’IANG 


I, A Family. II. Ch’iang Hunter. III. Kong and Ch’iang Girls. Ch’iang girl (right) 
has hair plaits covered with rings, same as in Palestine to-day. oi 
IV. Ch'iang Man Standing by “White Stone” 
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| - Christianity’ s Grip on China 


WILLIAM J. BAKER 


WN HIS article is written from the viewpoint of a traveller’s observa- 
{} tions and conclusions, made whilst engaged in the work of 
journeying in China for the National Bible Society of Scotland. 
There have been opportunities for visiting various mission 
centres, of making a general review of Christian work and of entering 
into details connected with the practical issues of Christianity in China. 
_ “What grip has Christianity on Present Day China?” is a question 
that may well be asked by. the enquiring mind. The most direct and 
positive answer to be given is that Christianity has come to be an integral 
part of the lives of scores of Chinese people—a statement which is the 
finest. one can write about the advancement of any good cause. Re- 
presentatives of all classes, students, merchants, soldiers, philosophers, 
craftsmen, coolies and others, have found their way to the open door 
of the Christian Church, have entered its portals and now live a life of 
Faith and Discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The same experience that befel the author of the “Christ of the 
Indian Road”, when he sought to win Indians to the Christian cause, 
has been realized by those who work in China. Wherever Jesus Christ 
has been faithfully represented, He has commended Himself and won 
the allegiance of many Chinese people; but when Christianity has been 


presented in terms of the superiority of western civilization, there has. 
been failure. . While the majority of the Chinese people cannot 


understand the West, or the missionary machinery that has 
been set up in their country, yet they are not slow to recognise Jesus 
Christ, when the truth of His identity is revealed to them. He is the 
magnetic pole which the missionary compass indicates; for Jesus lives in 
Chinese minds, not so.much by the foreign machinery that is working 
for Him, as by the fact that He, Himself, is the central figure, to which 
the mechanism is constantly pointing. 

It is indicated by critics that hardly one per cent of the Chinese 
nation is Christian, and the missionary body is called to account for this 
weakness. Such weaknesses in the missionary structure are easy to 
ind; but a careful analysis of missionary activities, will reveal the fact 
that surprising strength underlies the apparent weakness. 

In the first place China already possesses an imported religion— 
Buddhism, which has become ingrained into the life of the people. For 
years missionaries have sought to “wrest the Chinese nation from the 
dlutches of Buddhism’’, with the result that very little has been effected. 
“Buddhism is Chinese, but Christianity is western”, they say; forgetting 
of course, that Buddhism also comes from a country west of China! 
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Hence we have had an interesting development. Buddhism cannot be 
said to be in opposition to Christianity; it does not consider that pro- 
cedure to be necessary; for the temples are still well patronised and 
in many of the larger ones in particular, money is plentiful. Followers 

of Buddha still press in hundreds of thousands to the principal monastries 
and shrines on feast days. Pilgrims in their multitudes, worn in body 
and in spirit through toil and labour, travel for ters of miles and climb 
high mountains, to fulfil their solemn vows. Yes; Buddhism is still 
exceedingly popular in China! 

The more ignorant Chinese are inher@gtly superstitious and 
Buddhism supplies all the stimuli necessary to its nurture. Yet it is 
undeniable that Buddhist ethics are soundly for an issue of good in the 
battle of life against evil. A Chinese friend once remarked: ‘Does not 
Buddhism teach men to do good, and not to do evil?”.. So that in this 
way Buddhist doctrine will appeal to the thinking Chinese; which to- 
gether with the superstitious urge to the non-intellectual classes, will 
make it clear; that Buddhism retains a strong grip upon China—far 
stronger than that yet attained by Christianity. 

The knowledge of the strength of Buddhism, coupled with other 
facts, such as the growing menaces of secularism, communism, etc., is apt 
to cause a fear-complex in the minds of both Chinese and foreign 
Christians. 

All kinds of Christian people are possessed by all sorts of fears 
concerning the future of Christianity in China. Some quote the rise 
and fall of Nestorianism, as though it represented Jonah being swallowed 


_ by the large fish, type of which may be found in all Buddhist temples; 


and that, “Jonah” having been vomited up again, represents Buddhisin 
in its present form. It is feared also that the big fish is again waiting 
with open jaws to swallow up the successor to Nestorianism—present- 
day Christianity! This would undoubtedly happen if Christianity became 
sufficiently weakened. Consequently there is a fear that a weakening 
process is-going to set in, should the “foreign backbone” be taken out of 
the Chinese Church. 

Where this fear is prevealent, it may be well to indicate that 
there is some weakness in the methods used to propagate the Christian 
cause. Who was it who said, that our own weaknesses are often re- 
flected in those whom we seek to teach? 

The strength of Christianity in China does not lie in its power to 
oppose Buddhism, Secularism, Communism, etc., but in the way Jesus 
Christ is allowed to grip the minds and hearts of the people. Christianity 
never flourished when its promotors were concerned in violent con- 
troversies with people who did not think just as they did. On the other 
hand when Jesus was faithfully and zealously represented, Christianity 
leapt forward into power and effectiveness. | 
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We need not fear as to the future of Christianity so far as a 
particular mission station and district is concerned, if we have made it 
our object to preach Jesus. He has never failed in any other country, 
and He will not fail in China. 

Christianity’s grip on present-day China is not exemplified by the 
battalion of resident foreign missionaries, together with the large number 
of salaried ministers, evangelists and colporteurs; by the huge and stately 
church edifices that have been erected in principal cities, or by far-flung 
outstations, scattered throughout country districts. These whilst recom- 
mending the Christian cause and indispensable to its effective working 
are in essence the outward manifestation of an inward movement. Take 
the machinery away, what is there yet remaining? Hundreds of converts 
whose lives are filled with the Spirit of Christ! Many of these have 
suffered intense persecution during the past few years; I have met scores 
of them—wonderful people, rejoicing in the Faith that has made them 
free. 

This is evidence of the strength of Christianity, and of its grip 
upon China. 

Whilst writing this article on a river steamer, a gentleman—a 
world traveller—has just leaned over and asked what I am writing. I 
replied “An article on the position of Christianity. in China.” “What is 
the position?” he said. “There is a certain amount of sawdust”, I said, 
“but there is a real, vital Christian work going on.” “Further”, I 
continued, “the presence of the foreign missionary in China is due to. 
the fact that we know what Christianity had done for our own lands; and 
while exporting all our finest products to other coustries, we do not see 
why we should keep Christianity—our best and choicest possession—to 
ourselves. The present duty which befalls us is to encourage a self- 
governing, self-supporting, self-evangelizing Church, and then our task 
as missionaries will be completed.” 

In conclusion I would like to relate an observation that is closely 
connected with the subject under discussion. 

My missionary task is to distribute Scriptures throughout Central 
China. I send over half a million copies per, annum to all parts of the 
country from Sinkiang to Kiangsi. Often I have found myself asking 
“What isi the great purpose of this large circulation?’ Up to 1928 the 
three Bible Societies had circulated 175,324,119 copies of Scriptures in 
China—what evidence is there that wilk justify the continuance of this? 
The following is an extract from my 1929 Annual Report : 

' “According to figures to hand, the three Bible Societies working in 
China distributed 175,324,119 Scriptures up to the end of 1928. People 
have put forward the criticism that this large number constitutes a 
colossal waste: but in view of recent observations, we want to dispose 
inally of this question. It will be recalled that about A.D. 1408 
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Wycliffe’s Bible was widely circulated among all classes as a manuscript 
Bible. Tyndale followed in A.D. 1534 with his translation. It was 
begun with a determination to ‘cause a boy that driveth the plough to 
know more of the Scriptures’ than a divine ‘recounted for a learned man.’ 
‘The broadcast scattering of the Word of God in those times, transformed 
English literature. Reading was brought down to the level of the common 
people. Cold, ceremonial services rendered in Latin, gave place to revival 
gatherings, where the reading and expounding of the Scriptures in 
English, was a new found delight. In fact the whole freedom of our 
English literature, may be said to be based on the rendering of the 
Scriptures in colloquial form. The same thing has happened in China. 
Until quite recently the official writing of China was Wenli, a script 
that is quite distinct from that in common usage; and what might be 
classed with Latin as used in the middle ages in Britain, in its failure to 
reach the common people. At present Wenli is a back number. Books 
of all kinds, newspapers, posters, advertisements, etc., are now being 
printed in ‘Peh-Hwa’ on the tongue of the people. Without doubt this 
transformation is largely due to the influence of the 175,324,119 
Scriptures that have flooded the colleges, marts and homes of China. 
On one occasion I met the newly ordained Chinese Bishop of Honan, 
Rey. Lindel T’s’en and during conversation with him, we discussed the 
matter of illiteracy in China. I said that even during my short term in 
China, it seemed noticeable that the number of unlettered people were 
considerably less. Then I asked him if he thought that the wide 
circulation of the Bible amd the millions of Scripture portions dis- 
seminated in all quarters of China, had so influenced the literature, that 
all kinds of books are now being printed in the popular tongue. He 
concurred most assuringly with this belief; intimating that whereas in 
former times the Bible was scorned by classic scholars, because of the 
fact that it is printed in the popular language, it now receives a widespread 
acceptance ; and has ‘pulled down’ Chinese literature from the hands of a. 
comparative few, to the level of the whole nation. In conjunction with 
this, the advent of Nationalism has taught many more people to read 
for themselves, and has been the medium through which the introduction 
of books in the people’s language has been made possible. Surely this is 2 
sign of the working of the Spirit in China, and we look for even greater 
things in the days of opportunity ahead; we are confident in the power 
of the Gospel, as being the ultimate salvation of China. .These thoughts 
on the usefulness of the Bible Societies in China constitute the. most 
encouraging feature that has come under our notice during the past 
year ; and will remain a matter for future prayer and observation.” 
There has come to me. recently an incident that amplifies these 
opinions, which were written nine months ago. Dr. Hu Shih, a most 
popular Chinese professor, often described as the “idol of the students”. 
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is the leader of the modern Renaissatice Movement in China; an activity 
that is working especially with a view to popularising the Chinese 


‘language into what is sometimes called “Peh Hwa” or “Kueh Yu.” He 


once remarked that the best exaniple he could quote of what he means 
by a National language, is the revised union translation of St. Matthew’s 

I see in the foregoing arresting facts of the influence of the Bible 
on Chinese literature, that Jesus Christ is manifesting Himself as much 
to the Chinese race as He reveals Himself in western lands. Let us 
cease fearing as to the grip Christianity has upon China; for as Jesus 
Christ appealed and satisfied you and me, so will He commend Himself 
to this race amongst whom we dwell. 

Look for the evidence of Christianity’s grip on present-day China 
in the first genuine Chinese Christian you meet! 


Literacy Movement Gathers Momentum 


HUGH HUBBARD 


PRLHE Literacy Movement is as old as Christian Missions in China. 
1 It has found expression in many ways. In more recent years 
the Romanized, the Phonetic and the Wang-Chao systems have 
been carefully thought-out attacks on China’s giant of illiteracy. 
Yet more recently the Thousand Character System has risen upon the 
tide of Nationalism and found favor, not only with the Government, 
but with many independent and church organizations. It is this Thou- 
sand Character line of attack which is. most emphasized in the present 
Literacy Movement. In it the churches throughout China are giving 
evidence of a keen interest, especially through their Chinese leaders. 
This Literacy Movement has shown itself to be the willing hand- 
maiden of the whole Five Year Movement. It is the foundation work 
for Religious Education, an excellent approach to the problems of the 
Christian home, and has been found to furnish a new evangelistic ap- 
proach, especially in rural districts. It has enlisted the willing service 
of hundreds of young and patriotic Christians and has revived their 
interest in the church. It can also be used to educate the Christian 
constituency in the responsibilities of stewardship. The Literacy Move- 
ment, indeed, can make a vital contribution to each c the six objectives 
of the Five Year Movement. For these reasons it has been heartily 
welcomed as a basic effort of the Five Year Movement. 
Furthermore the Literacy Movement has been shown to be an 
excellent tool for rural reconstruction. In fact, in rural districts where 
it has been tried on a large scale, as among the North China Methodists 
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and Congregationalists, it has transformed the evangelistic technique 
and proved a most valuable approach to the Christianizing of rural life. 

Especially to Chinese Christians who are eager to throw themselves 
into some worthwhile, patriotic enterprise and to do some practical work 
in line with national reconstruction, does the Literacy Movement make 
an appeal. In his will Sun Yat Sen commanded his followers to “awaken 
the masses.” The Government itself considers that it has entered upon 
the period of political tutelage and has adopted Mass Education as the 
best means of preparing China’s millions for self-government. The 
National Educational Conference, called by the Ministry of Education 
last April, encouraged private efforts to assist the Government in stamp- 
ing out illiteracy. Chinese leaders are happy to learn that the Church 
has been able in some places to cooperate heartily, in this work and. they 
seize eagerly upon the Literacy Movement as a practical, inexpensive 
and worthwhile way for the Christian Church to serve China and, at 
the same time, further the Kingdom of God. 

The purpose of this article is nob to deal with theory, but to make 
a brief report of what the Literacy Movement has actually done in and 
through the churches. The National Literacy Institute, held at Ting- 
hsien in Hopei Province in conjunction with the National Association 
of the Mass Education Movement, has already been reported in these 
pages.* At that time ninety-one Christian leaders from eleven provinces 
met for over two weeks to study and plan for Mass Education work. 
The inspiration received at Tinghsien is already bearing fruit. The 
Methodists in North China have re-organized for the Five Year Move- 
ment and are making a careful survey of their own church membership 
to find out, what proportion can read with a view to wiping out church 
illiteracy as nearly as possible. During recent years, the work of 
Methodists in the Changli area has been remarkably successful and of the 
thousands of women brought together in the Thousand Character classes, 
a large proportion have come into the Church. In fact, all women 
joining the Church last season had been in such classes. 

The Kung Li Hui (North China) is making renewed attempts to 
push Mass Education in its rural churches and in the one station of 
Paotingfu the grand total of students for six years has reached 30,000 
and the number of graduates nearly 7,000. During this period church 
membership increased 70%. 

The English Baptist section of the Church of Christ in China, 
Shantung, has adopted the radical policy of closing all their elementary 
and middle schools and is planning to use both personnel and funds in a 
whole-hearted Mass Education campaign. Five of their leading men 
have been set aside for this work. These men have travelled extensively 
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*Chinese Recorder, October, 1930, page 630. 
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in other areas, studying Mass Education at first hand, and have drawn 
up a careful plan for their own organization. This plan is being put 
into effect this fall as the farmers find leisure after harvesting their 
crops. The Y.W.C.A. near Chefoo and the Y.M.C.A. at Tsingtao 
and Hankow have done excellent work in the Thousand Character classes 
for several years and are worthy of the study of churches in their 
vicinity. The Brethren Mission of Shansi has asked Mr. Bryon Flory to 
give all his time to the promotion of Mass Education in connection with 
their own work. 

The American Church Mission, Central China, has set aside Mr. 
Paul Seng and Miss R. B. Lustgarten for the promotion of Mass Educa- 
tion in this area. The Central China Regional Committee of the 
National Christian Council has also been asked by the churches and mis- 
sions of that area to promote this work throughout all the Christian 
groups of the five Central China provinces. The China Council of the 
Presbyterian Mission, at the end of a long resolution on Mass Education, 
made the following recommendation :— 

“We, therefore, recommend that the missions give serious and 
early consideration as to how best to further the work of the churches 
and presbyteries in the undertaking of rural popular education. We 
furthermore recommend that in view of the varied phases of the enter- 
prise endeavor be made to draw together men of talent and consecration 
who are giving full time to the work, so that they may supplement each 
other’s efforts. The field of operation should not be too large for such a 
group to work out modest experiments in selected villages, the results of - 
such experiments to be made available for all.” The Council voted also 
to provide the salary and expenses of one member of such a group and 
that the field be canvassed to discover just the right man to be its re- 
presentative. Further detailed plans were left to the Ad Interim Com- 
mitted pending the arrival of Dr. Kenyon Butterfield. | 

The General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, which 
recently met in Canton, voted as follows: | 

“That Mass Education be adopted as a basic first step in the Five 
Year Movement and in rural reconstruction; that responsibility for Mass 
Education be clearly placed in each Synod; that each district at once 
undertake a piece of demonstration work.” 

The subject of literature in connection with this Literacy Move- 
ment is a vital one. In this connection also, progress can be. reported. 
A complete list of all literature dealing with Mass Education, or useful 
in the Literacy Movement, is being published by the National Christian 
Council. This includes about 300 titles, a large proportion of which 
consists of text-books and reading material for Thousand Character 
students. There are also included a number ot religious books, still too 
few, but fortunately increasing. 
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In the way of religious literature, there is now beirfg prepared a 
course of study in Religious Education, based upon the Thousand 
Characters. Another course for women to be used with the Thousand 
Characters will soon be ready. Another man is at work on existing 
religious literature, reducing and adapting a number of books for the 
use of Thousand Character graduates. Plans have been made for de- 
votional literature in. the Thousand Characters for the use, of individual 
Christians and in family prayers. We hope to work out also a course 
of study for illiterates in the Sunday School. One Life of Jesus has 
already appeared and two others are in preparation. A One Thousand 
Character text-book for illiterates has been published by the Religious 
Tract Society, and another one is planned. A song book for the use of 
new literates is nearly ready for printing. _ 

Other books, not strictly religious, are planned for, and among 
these will be booklets on agriculture, health and citizenship. 

At the invitation of regional church groups, the National Christian 
Council has assisted in a number of Literacy Conferences. These were 
planned to train church leaders in the principles and methods of literacy 
work. Such a conference was held in Central China in the early fall 
and was attended by about one hundred church workers from five 
provinces. This was followed by a conference on Literacy and Religious 
Education for Eastern Kwangtung, held in the historic city of Chao- 
chowfu. Over two hundred representatives of the Church of Christ 
{English Presbyterian) and American Baptist churches studied and 
discussed. mass education methods under the leadership of Messrs. Chang 
Fu-liang and Hugh Hubbard of the National Christian Council. At 
the Fall Retreat of the Shantung English Baptist churches, the Five 
Year Movement was launched with special emphasis on literacy.. The 
Christian Reformed Mission held a literacy conference at Jukao, near 
Nantungchow. Besides these special conferences, literacy has had a 
prominent place in the forum or classrooms of half a dozen summer 
schools and institutes. 

A delegate speaking from the floor of the Central China Literacy 
Institute seemed to voice the feeling of the whole group when he said, 
“The Lord has opened up to us a new door.” Many churches have been 
bewildered by the events of the past few years. Old members are 
slipping away faster than new ones are added. Many old doors are 
closed to us, as in the schools ;, many old methods no longer bear fruit. 
Along comes the Five Year Movement with its bold, aggressive challenge, 
“Forward, March!’ The first step is the Literacy Movement, awakening 
old church members and attracting new, moulding all into intelligent 
Christians. Is there anything that China needs more? The Literacy 
Movement opens a new door for the Masses into the abundant life, 
through which all poor Christians may become intelligent and the intel- 
ligent poor may become Christian. 
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The Original Vows of the Kitchen God 
E 


“a TRANSLATED BY D. C. GRAHAM | 
(Continued from -page 787, Chinese Recorder, December, 1930) 


mIHE Heavenly Honored One said, “The people of the world are 
rich and honorable, or poor and lowly, differing from each other 

in rank. Immortal gods and sinful demons differ in brightness 

and in darkness. The three religions and the nine philosophies 
have different places in various directions. People are unlike in the 
extent of their misery or their happiness. The Kitchen God brought 
together the rich, the honorable, the poor, and the humble, from various 
localities and directions, giving each what. he desired, according to his 
scale of living. This is democracy. It is the first kind of great com- 
passionate heart. If the men under heaven were unable to eat what 
they desired according to their scales of living, then the Kitchen 
God would not have peace either when sleeping or when eating. 
If anybody hungers, he regards it as if he himself hungers. If 
anybody thirsts, he regards it as if he himself thirsts. He 
cannot be free from worry until he has caused them to have relief. 
This is democracy, and the first type of the great sympathetic heart. 
Among the men and women of the universe, clean people are few and 
filthy people are numerous. Women who are boisterous, children who 
do their toilets in improper places, people who kill chickens ‘and boil 
dog’s meat, incantations, cursing, singing, and crying—all these are 
offences, and he daily bears them. This is being patient in bearing dis- 
honor, the second kind of great compassionate heart. Before wilful sins 
are yet completed, (as a result of the sins)one’s bowels and stomach become 
empty, and the children cry and are hungry. While the women cook, 
the chickens and the dogs become disorderly, and move about everywhere 
desiring food. Then the Kitchen God uses samadhi* divine fire 
(= BR #P 4X), and helps in the boiling and the frying, causing them 
to have food quickly. This is being patient in humiliation, the second 
kind of great sympathetic heart. Peoples’ times of eating vary, some 
being early and some late. Dwellings are different, some being broad, 
and some narrow. Some men live on mountains, some in cliff caves, 
and some travel in boats on the water. The rooms of children are found 
everywhere. In size and_ height they are according to people’s wishes. 
Although customs are complete, yet they are not according to fixed law. 


24. Samadhi jg, according to Giles, “a state of mental ecstacy; a kind of 
Nirvana on earth”. | 
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They are determined by practice, and proceed from men’s minds. This 
is being convenient, the third kind of great compassionate heart. When 
people travel on distant roads, and inns cannot be found to accommodate 
them, and they are without places to sleep or rest, if they secure earthen 
pots and pile up stones to cook, then the spirit of the Kitchen God is in 
their midst, and prevents the evil winds on all sides from blowing a 
wild fire. This is being convenient, and ‘is - third kind of great 
sympathetic heart. 

The people of this world greatly desire to eat all kinds of meat. 
Every kind of an animal or bird contains something poisonous. The 
poison of chickens is in the head. The poison of geese is in the feet. 
The poison of ducks is in the breast. The poison of fish is in the tail. 
The poison of pigs is in the liver. The'poison of sheep is in the heart. 
When the Kitchen God sees people boiling or frying, he puts into the 
pot five-spirit-divine-water (3 §§ gp 2K), enabling all people to avoid 
the hardship of illness. This is doing away with sickness, the fourth 
kind of great compassionate heart. 

People desire food, and the good flavor of meat. Pots, steam 
boilers, bowls, and dippers, all acquire the smell of the meat. Centipedes 
and poisonous snakes, late at night, all crawl on the stoves, seeking after 
the meat. The poison causes many people to die suddenly. The Kitchen 
God takes a calf-nose which he has made himself, and changes it into 
cockroaches of different sizes. At daytime they hide in the cracks of 
the stoves, and at night they walk over the stoves, and all those poisonous 
creatures dare not come near. This prevents illness, and is the fourth 
kind of great sympathetic heart. 

When people reach the age of seventy or eighty, and their teeth fall 
out, it is difficult for them to walk, and their speech is confused, then the 
Kitchen God commands a child who digests food to digest all the hard 
things, and also commands a child who carries wood to help them use 
their staves so that they will not fall. This is helping the aged, the fifth 
great kind of compassionate heart. 

When there is stoppage in the throat (of the aged) and it is hard 
to swallow, or when one stumbles or falls unexpectedly, the Kitchen God 
regards it as if it were his own father or mother. In case of the weak 
and the withered, when. their years are not completed, he will use his 
divine power, and in every way save and help. This is assisting the 
aged, and is the fifth kind of great sympathetic heart. i 

In case of children who are crawling about or are trying to learn 
to walk, the Kitchen God leads them with his own hand, causing them 
to escape water or fire. If the children are eating, he causes them not to 
eat too much, or if they take too much, he causes then? to belch, but not 
to become ill. This is having mercy on infants, the sixth kind of great 
compassionate heart. 
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If children stumble or fall into water or fire, the Kitchen God uses 
his divine power and causes them to be entirely peaceful. If they have 
fits or smallpox, he helps them in the same way. If the appointed time 
(for death) has come, he acts as if his own child had died. This is 
having pity on children, the sixth kind of great sympathetic hearts. 

When men or women of the world have lost their natural natures, 
so that they do much that is unrighteous, and constantly disregard the 
obligations of morality, the human relationships, and the greater customs, 
so that they daily commit all kinds of transgressions, and consequently 
become subject to official investigation and examination, then the Kitchen 
God is able to conceal such things, which is convenient. This is hiding 
evil, the seventh kind of great compassionate heart. 

If one’s sins are many and can not be requited, or if men or women 
have transgressed the laws of heaven, then the Kitchen God surely will 
secretly transform and lead them, causing them to change. This is 
concealing evil, the seventh kind of great sympathetic heart. 

As to filial piety, respect. of younger toward older brothers, loyal, 
sincerity, politeness, righteousness, lack of avariciousness, and a sense 
of shame ( if there is one of these that a 
person can select as having performed well, he presently adds a little 
color in reporting above. This is spreading abroad goodness, the eighth 
kind of great compassionate heart. 

If a person determines to face towards goodness, and subsequently 
such thoughts cease, or when he has gone half way and cannot well go 
forward, or in case he has almost finished, and at the end of the road 
he halts or declines, then the Kitchen God sighs for him, or in dreams 
directs him, or causes someone to exhort him. In case he does not 
listen, the Kitchen God temporarily treats him generously. In the end 
he will certainly cause the person to carry (his good purpose) out to 
completion. This is spreading abroad goodness, the eighth kind of 

great sympathetic heart. | 

The houses people live in, if they are not near mountains or forests, 
are near creeks. The mountain elves, the water ogres, the starved 
demons, and the poor spirits constantly enter the rooms, causing 
calamities for both men and women. The Kitchen God, by day and by 
night, drives them away, now permitting them to enter arbitrarily. This 
is protecting homes, the ninth kind of great compassionate heart- 

If the virtue of people’s hearts is deficient, their luck not good, and 
in the past they have incurred debts or inflicted injustice, and the time 
has come for vengeance to be inflicted upon them, and the Local God 
and the Dragon God are allowed to come in and to go out (to 
investigate), then the Kitchen God righteously dispels them, not per- 
mitting too much partiality. This is protecting dwellings, the ninth 
kind of great sympathetic heart. 
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If in every place for propagating doctrine, even if it be in the 
homes, righteous men arid believing women develop a mind to seek after 


truth, then the Kitchen God constantly draws near irf all matters accord- 
ing to their wishes, and in many ways, brings about harmony, openly 
or secretly instructing them, and with a whole heart longing for them, 
that they should quickly arrive at holy frujitage. This. is assisting 
doctrine, the tenth kind of great compassionate heart. 

The inclination leads the demeanor so that it supports the will, with 
the result that it quickly goes forward courageously. Half depends on 
men’s strength, and half on divine power. The Kitchen God uses his 
perfect energy and assists the strength of men. There are many people | 
who are shiftless and do not try. It will not do to become angry at 
them. He is unwilling to punish them, but patiently waits, hoping they 
will do their best, and then hé will help them. This is assisting doctrine, 
the tenth kind of great sympathetic heart. 7 

The Kitchen God has these ten kinds of great compassionate hearts, 
and ten kinds of great sympathetic hearts. Therefore in the past 
kalpas people have had their lives protected, andf have enjoyed peace and 
felicity. When the heavenly immortals of the thtee regions, and the 
gods of the land of the ten directions, and the tutelary gods of the 
mountains and rivers, and the dragon prince of the water regions, and 
all such, innumerable—when they hear these things, all will manifest a 
heart measureless in compassion and sympathy. 

(Here) the Immortal Who Preserves Harmony performs a cere- 


and departs. 


Section II. 


Ways of Punishing Evil. 

Once upon a time the immortal Lin Gi Miao Hua (Sew A) 
adjusted his clothing, and holding up his (official) tablet, walked through 
the ranks of attendant deities, and kowtowed to. ... The Heavenly 
Honored One above, saying, “I, the weak one, being careful, alone 
received the instruction of Lao Tzu, cultivated that which is true, for 
twenty-nine years distributed wealth to save all people, then escaped 
hardship and vexation, so was able to mount completely to the heavens: 
I, the small ruler, always saw. . . . The Kitchen God on the first and 
the fifteenth days of the month reporting matters. Every time he said 
that the natures of people are not the same, and their goodness or evil 


not constant. Afterwards he followed. ... The Highest (Lao Tzu), 


riding among the clouds everywhere between the four seas. He saw 
that among men those who have peace and happiness are few, and those 
who are sick or in trouble are many. Some have headache, some have 
toothache, some are lame, some are blind, some have pestilence, some 
have fevers, some have smallpox, some have poisonous boils, some have 
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chronic diseases, some die suddenly, and some have lawsuits and quarrels. 
There are calamities from water, fire, and war from which they suffer 
all kinds of hardships. There are none who enjoy peaceful days. Al- 
though the Kitchen God has such mercy and compassion, yet the people 
are unable to avoid these calamities. I am perplexed about this. I 
beg that you explain it.” 

The Heavenly Honored One said, “You know that Bodhisattvas 
execute mercy, but do not know that all gods uphold the law. All 
people are like infants. Without mercy, one’s birth cannot be accom- 
plished, and without law there is no method of punishing evil. The 
Kitchen God, with his profound mercy, loves and nourishes the people 
like the mother of a child. All gods uphold the law and warn those 
who are simple, like the instructors of the common people. The law is 
not from all the gods, but is truly received from ... . the Pearly 
Emperor. The punishments are all written in a book. The gods who 
execute the law are controlled by the office of the Kitchen God. Although 
the Kitchen God is very merciful yet he can not disobey the imperial 
orders of. ... . The Pearly Emperor. ' The hardships and sicknesses. 
of the people, although they are the punishments of Highest Heaven, 
are truly caused by the people themselves, and have nothing to do with a 
merciful heart.’”” The Immortal Lin Gi Miao Hua™ said, . . . 

“Heavenly Honored One, all the gods who uphold the law are con- 

trolled by the Kitchen God. I do not know the names of all these gods, 
nor how many are prepared to investigate the methods by which punish- 
ments are to be decided. I respectfully hope that you will mercifully 
explain the way in which the Kitchen God reports above so as to cause 
all the people i in the world to be careful, to observe the laws, and not to 
commit sins.” 
The Heavenly Honored One said, “Righteous, righteous is your 
merciful heart, that you desire people to avoid sin, and not to fall into 
the net of the law. Your very thought is meritorious. It is similar to 
the mind that wants people to live, and of like value. The customs I 
will explain in their order. At the time when the Heavenly Kitchen 
Star Prince (The Kitchen’ God) descended, -. . . 

The Pearly Emperor was aware that men below, if they have eater 
sumptuously of food that is fat and sweet, will develop every desire. 
The desirous thoughts become wild and burn, so that they will give rise 
to all kinds of evil. The Heavenly Kitchen Star Prince is in disposition 
merciful and good, so that he is able to nourish and to teach. He is 
unwilling to use his majestic power. He is unwilling and cannot bear 
to admonish. He deeply meditates on the fact that blind love nourishes 
evil and on the other hand causes the world to be ungoverned. He 


25. The efficacious helper and marvellous transformer. 
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specially orders thirty of the highest officers, the metal deities, to follow 
the movements of the people and examine and record their merits and 
their faults, the twelve wood deities to write down the good and the 
evil, the small officers who spread diseases to divide and control the 
months, and the eight small rulers who spread pestilences to divide and 
control the eight festivals. There are also the old mother, who propagates 
fire to control completely women’s oaths and write them down; Tsang 
Tsi Shiang Gong (§& 38 #4 ZB), who examines and counts the scatter- 
ing (wasting) of rice; the lady of the Li family who watches the wo- 
men’s sleeping apartments and records their private conversations; the 
nine hideous rulers of the fire division who control the needless killing 
of animals and fowls; the four lesser rulers, the earth-gods, who divide 
and control the four seasons, and investigate conduct on the mountains, 
in the forests, and in the homes, and the digging into and destroying of 
old graves. The twenty small water-gods should examine all tea, soup, 
broth, and rice as to extravagant expenditures and uses. If these rulers 
each follow the Kitchen God, and transform and separate themselves, 
and constantly investigate and report to the superintendent of the office 
of the Kitchen God, then the true prince of the iron pen will record them 
in two books, one good‘ and one evil. The Kitchen God makes monthly 
reports above. This Kitchen God, although he is very merciful, is like 
the gods who uphold the law, all of whom act in accordance with the. 
commands of.... 

“God th and therefore people suffer punishment, 
which they cannot be lucky enough to avoid.” The immortal Lin Gi 
Miao Hua said, “The people of this world have daily many varieties 
of earthly hearts and earthly anxieties. From these troubles arise all 
kinds of evil. If Heaveri does not punish them and caution them as to 
evil ways, then many good people will comply with wanton customs, and 
good will be transformed by evil, so that if one dies he will not know 
‘how to repent and will not dare to repent, with the result that during their 
lives they.suffer all kinds of violent hardships, and after death they 
receive extreme punishment. These sufferings on the part of the people 
are truly most pitiful. If .... The Heavenly Honored One did not 
display the efficacy of the gods, then the people of future generations, 
receiving these wicked practices, would do evil more abundantly, and 
would not be in sympathy with the compassion of the original vows of 
the Kitchen God, or with his thousand graces and hundred varieties of 
love. I, have constantly heard that . . . . The Heavenly Honored One 
said that all the gods of the court of the Kitchen God obey the law book, 
and punish according to law. I have not investigated what is written 
in the book of the law,,as to what laws have great or ‘small punishments 


26. This evidently refers to the Pearly Emperor. 
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for what crimes, or what kinds of indictments are light and what heavy. 
] hope that . . The Heavenly Honored One will explain them 
ninutely and in order, so that the men and women of the earth, parents 
to children and grandparents to grandchildren, will propagate them from 
generation to generation, and the people of the world will observe and 
not transgress them.” 

The Heavenly Honored One said, “Among the men and 
women of the world, many lose their original natures because 
of lust, so that their transgressions are as countless as_ the 
hairs of the head. The calamities cannot all be completely 
told. One can only roughly, and speaking in a general way, tell of a 
few kinds. As to parents, not only do they not know the three ways 
of being filial,2” but they do not know how to nourish their mouths and 
bodies. Highest Heaven, in detexmining the laws, did not make them 
too severe, but merely explained, exhorted, and punished. It is written 
in the law that those who do not comfort the minds of their parents 
shall be troubled by the punishment of being turned upside down. Those 
who do not prepare delicacies for their, parents shall have pains in their 
stomachs, the punishment of diarrhea. One who disobeys the instruc- 
tions of his parents shall receive official punishment through a false 
charge. One who stands or sits disrespectfully around his parents shall 
be insulted by very evil people. One who covets profit and forgets his 
ancestors shall be punished by theft and robbery. Moreover, one who 
does not think of his parents shall be punished by having his descendants 
all perigh, so that he is left entirely alone (without descendants), no 
incense or candles will, be burnt for him, the graves and the tombs will 
be neglected, the family will be ruined and the inheritance squandered, 
and he shall receive the punishment of starving to death. As to the 
difficulties concerning the love of brothers or friends, when naturally 
brothers should be mutually excellent, and in food and in inheritance 
they should have the disposition to give in to each other, they do not 
consider these things. Highest Heaven, in determining punishments, 
only fixes them lightly, adding some admonition. In the law it is written 
that one who treats disrespectfully an older brother or an older brother’s 
wife shall be punished by domineering oppression. One who treats his 
younger brothers meanly shall receive the punishment of not being kindly 
treated by his older brothers. Those who forcibly encroach on public 
possessions, and those who secretly keep private possessions (not dividing 
them with the family), shall be punished by insects eating the rice plants, 
and by common people stealing (from them). As to the remaining 
clans, neighbors, and friends, whether cheating and insulting each other, 
or or using speech that is untrue and full of guile, these actions are all 


2, Bearing soma, nourishi parents in poverty, and remonstra a kindly 
way with one’s parents when they do evil. — 
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sinful. In the law it is written that one who gossips about other people’s 
wives and concubines shall be punished by the toothache. One who 
talks about the faults of others shall be punished by having shameful 
boils. One who does not publish abroad the goodness of other people 
shall be punished by having the cough. One who talks about the private 
organs and secret affairs of other people shall be punished by having 
poisonous boils on his own private organs. In other kinds of conduct 
people like to enjoy the advantages, but constantly because of punish- 
ments they come out disadvantageously. Concerning injuries to other 
people’s lives, and wantonly killing things,** treading on living. things 
with souls,” whether large or small or many or few, injury shall be 
requited by injury and life shall be paid for by life. If it is not requited 
for, in this life, it must be requited for in some future existence. Only 
one who has great merit is worthy of occupying a good position. That 
should be otherwise discussed (as to the rewards of different kinds of 
worthy conduct). On the other hand, in cases of women who depend 
on their beautiful love for their parents, and neglect their own bodies, 
Highest Heaven has determined on this law—since.this is a minor sin, it 
must be seen how they treat their bodies after they have grown up. If 
one serves her stepmother, if she reverences and fulfils a woman’s duties, 
then there may be subtracted three-tenths from the sins committed in 
her mother’s home. But if she does not perform a woman’s duties, 
her present ‘evil must not be treated leniently, and the sins committed in 
her mother’s home shall be regarded as three times as bad. It is written 
in the law that one who cooks with filthy hands shall be punished by 
having the itch. One who bathes in front of the stove shall be punished 
by menstrual disease. One who combs the hair or washes the face (in 
front of the Kitchen God) shall be punished, by boils on the head and 
the falling out of the hair. One who does not wash the pots or the 
rice-steamers clean shall be punished by a burning eye-disease. One who 
in cooking does not consider her parents (preparing what they can best 
eat), shall be punished by malaria and dysentery. In distributing food, 
one who does not first serve her father and her mother, who secretly 
serves her husband, one who recklessly gives food to her children, or 
wantonly eats herself, shall be punished by difficult childbirth or abortion. 
One who, in order not to give to her parents or to guests, but just to 
feed herself, kills animals or fowls, shall be punished by losing her life 
through hanging, or by drowning in a river. One who habitually shows 
a hot-tempered disposition, whose talk is disagreeable, shall be punished 
by stomach or toothache, one who is reckless with the five grains, and 
who does not carefully investigate what her children eat, shall be 
punished by colds with the coughing up of phlegm which closes up the 


28. Including killing trees and all living creatures. . | 
2. This Neues tnt all insects, birds, reptiles, and animals have souls. 
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throat, or by the throat swelling and stiffering from pain. One who 
loves to wear elegant clothing and does:not dress simply shall be punished 
by boils covering the whole body, accompanied by an irritating itch. 
Those whose minds are not tranquil, and who cause their husbands to 
become ill, shall be punished by having yellow jaundice or consumption. 
As to older and younger sisters, sisters-in-law, or wives of one’s uncles, 

the good and evil of their conversations, and all sorts of sins, they may be 
light or important. Whether several matters are combined together and 
treated as one case, or one affair is divided into several punishments, 
and some are made more heavy and others are treated more lightly, all 
will be in accordance with the transgressions. Only those who are not 
filial to the father-in-law or the mother-in-law, and cause the father-in- 
law and the mother-in-law to weep through the long night, or do not 
respect their husbands, and ‘cause their husbands to hate them all their 
lives, or do. not have compassion on their children, and cause: their 
children to die of neglect, or gladly kill animals or birds, or cause 
abortion, practice the killing of girls, and such sins, they should seriously 
be given further consideration. As to matters not covered by these, 
there has not been time to determine their punishments. As to Buddhist 
and Taoist monks, nuns, and worshippers, Brahmans, and people who 
explain how to cultivate right principles, their punishments for all sins 
shall be lightened. As to all who do not steadfastly cultivate right 
principles, the punishment of all their sins shall be increased. These 
laws cannot all be told. For this reason, all the gods of the Kitchen 


Court obediently execute the decrees of the book of the law, and deter- . 


mine the punishments according to the law. Highest Heaven hears 
their reports, and executes punishments according to the crimes. The 
sad sufferings of the people are all caused by themselves. The Kitchen 
God, although he is merciful, can only with a sad heart weep for them. 
How can he save them?” 

The Immortal Lin Gi Miao Hua said, “‘Alas, alas, among all the 
people of the earth there are few who act righteously and many who 
do evil. The laws of heaven are very severe, yet people’s hearts do not 
change.. Punishments are given daily. These are caused »Y the people, 
and will result in their destruction. Greatly merciful . . Heavenly 
Honored One, how will you show compassion, how will you save, causing 
" = to repent immediately, so as not to outer the punishments of 

ven! 

The Heavenly Honored One replied, “What.I now speak of is an 
efcacious pill restoring the dead to life, a marvellous medicine causing 
the expired to live. If all men with attentive eyes and careful minds 
will judge and cultivate themselves, repent of evil and do good, then 
they can change calamities into happiness, all improper things and all 
kinds of ee will melt away, and all the gods of the kitchen court 
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will then be exceedingly. glad,” arid: then Kiitchen- God -will-report ‘above 


concerning the righteous -hearts, that: (Heaven) -will send: forth -luck- 
giving light. The*happimess of «all people will: be ~boundiess.” The 
Immortal Lin Gi Miao Hua said, “How:righteous,how- righteous, “that 
you should: propagate this «Sacred ‘Book: throughout® the -world. -The 
people of this-earth do not: know the ‘name of this: SacredBook ‘nor how 
they should read it. May . . . . TherHeavenly! Honored One again 
instruct us.” | 
(To be continued ) 


Our ‘Book Table 
Inpra’s RELIGION oF GRACE AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED -AND CONTRASTED. 


-Proressor Rupoitr Orro. Student Christian Movement Press, Litd., 58 Bloomsbury 
Street,, London, W.C.1. .6/- net. 


What sare, the essential, differences between.India’s “religion of. grace” 
and Christianity? By speaking. of a “religion of grace” Professor Otto 
admits at once the existence of ¢lose and striking similarities between: these 
two religions. Indeed'he goes further than this and states that “both 
religions ‘have each ‘the controlling ideas of the other as subordinate 
elements.” (page: 94). ,The-essential,idifference, then, is one of en 
which does, however, involve.a differance of degree and.a “typical. distinc- 
tion” between them. This “typical distinction” is not phrased in terms of 
the superiority or inferiority of the one to the other. ‘Of the likenesses 
which inélude the doctrine of grace, forgiveness arid even, sometimes, the 
Calvinistic idea of. divine prédetermination, need not treat in detail. 
Suffice it.to. say. that the -reader’s appreciation of this: particular religion 
of India will inevitably be augmented even.though it is. recognized by both 
Christians and Indians that the.Lord’s Prayer is Christian and not “univer- 
sal” to the extent that “a convinced native of India might adopt (it) without 
hesitation.” (page 64). 3 

What, then, are one or two of the essential differences im emphasis 
which make the two religions .so vary in significance to their respective 
adherents. that they become competitors and show little indication of either 
becoming absorbed into or displaced by each other? To mention these 
essential differences in a few words is not easy. The differences, are found 
first in the idea of the rélation of God to temporal existence and the known 
universe, and second, the feeling about one’s self in relation to or ‘rather 
when contrasted with God. This Indian religion holds that human existence 
in its universe as known is essentially temporary and undesirable; its 
adherents are moving out of an undesirable state to one -eternal and 
desirable. ‘The Christian, in contrast, thinks of this temporal existence 
and universe as embodying a divine purpose through which it will be 
brought to “perfection” or’ “final completion” in time. “Eventually, there- 
fore, God is to =be enthroned in universe -made -perfect in time. It is 
easier for the Christian, in: consequence, to put forth effort .to ‘help realize 
the righteous rule of God on earth. 
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When it comes to himself and the sense of “sin” the Indian thinks 
ess of himself as ‘contrasted with God and more of himself as contrasted 
with temporal existence, “Salvation” for the Indian, therefore, means 
mainly release from the bonds of a cramping existence; for the Christian 
lief from a sense of personal unworthiness. In other words one seeks 
ecape from an unworthy existence, thé other from his unworthy self. Just 
vhy the Christian thus thinks more of his own unworthiness and the Indian 
more of the unworthiness of his state of existence, except that it is a 
jiference in the two “revelations”, this book does not wy. All this 
‘avolves another difference in emphasis. The Christian, according to Pro- 
fessor Otto, is moving towards something perfect and final; the Indian, how- 
ever, is Moving towards nee a always becoming and so, presumably, 
ever changing. “Why, then”, the Indian might say, “should I look for the 
énal completion of that which is itmpermanfient rather than the final realization 
of the eternal in myself?” “Is the Indian idea of eternal creativeness, then.” 
; Christian might query, “more closely in line with the modern psychological 
stress upon individual creativeness as essential to worthwhile living than 


that of eternal perfection? Which of the two might be most attractive to a . 


creative individual?’ Does this tendency of Christians to look for a 
realization of eternal values in time make them more “practical” than their 
Indian brothers? But such questions Professor Otto does not answer? 
Others might also be asked but space forbids. 

This is eminently a book all missionaries should read for while it does 
not deal with religious ideas in China it shows how to contrast them with 
Christian ideas so as to isolate the actual differences between them. Does, 
for instance, Chinese thought look for a realization of its cosmic and 
rligious values in time more than that of the Indian? Apparently so! 
But that again raises another question! 


PoLITICAL PARTIES IN CHINA. JERMYN CHI-HUNG LYNN. French Bookstore, Peiping. 
Mex. $5.50. 


This is an irenic outline of the evolution of China’s political parties. 
It begins with the “Tangs” of the Sung Dynasty, runs through the secret 
societies of the Ching Dynasty and then describes in detail the swirl of 
ciques and nascent parties which arose during the Revolutionary period 
and ends with the dominance of the Kuomintang. In general it is a story 
of the cross-purposes and. cross-firing of ambitions—often personal—and 
aspirations together with their inevitable conflicts. The author says he 
wilds to no party. He undoubtedly feels keenly, however, the difficulties 
volved in the making of a new Chinese political mind. At times he 
utilizes rumors as though they are factual. In general he leaves the reader 
draw his own conclusions or make his own interpretations though he does 
not spare biting words anent some leaders and is generous in the terms he 
applies to others. “Wu Pei-fu is still”, he says, (page 240) “the most 
popular leader in China”, and he avers also that “the honest and simple 
farmers (of Szechuan) worship him like a demi-god.” Twice he speaks of 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang as “the Master Mind of China”, and Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen is referred to as the “God of the Kuomintang.” In reading one 
‘annot tell whether these appellations are due to journalistic cynicism or 
attempts to measure the capacities and significance of those so described. 
About all of them, however, the facts, good and bad, are given without 
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bias. The Kuomintang which the author does not whole-heartedly accept 
has gained its dominance, he says, through its military support and itsiil yast 
organization. One feels, however, that with all its shortcomings the Kuo-J yhat 
| anne cannot be explained on these bases alone. In addition its programii sis 
has had a popular appeal and Dr. Sun has to a large extent been its stimulat-3 y t! 
ing genius. To read this book, which really deals with the changing political an ic 
psychology of China, is to be at times bewildered by the multiplicity of its (per 
motivating forces and personalities. Nevertheless one also realizes th 
intrepid determination of many of these clashing personalities in theirfilll insta 
persistent efforts to bring about political change in, China even though theirfi their 
ideas and purposes so often crossed swords. Though this book is not alll eve 
“thriller” yet it enables the reader to understand better the tremendousiilll if he 
- political struggle through which China is passing. term 


Beyonp Paysics. Sir Ottver Lopnce. George Allen ond Unwin, Ruskin House she 
"Museum St., London, W.C.1, 5/- net. 


“Changes are so rapid in modern Physics”, says this scientist, “that 
every mode of expression is liable to become antiquated in a few months”. 
That is, scientists are seeing so much that is new that their ideas must be 
received as tentative. So Sir Oliver Lodge feels justified in thinking for- 
ward—speculating !—of something between life or mind and matter and “be- 
yond physics” that may suggest an explanation of their interaction. The 
boundless ether is “utilized and is impregnated throughout with something thatfi & t 
may be called Life and Mind in excelsis”—originating in a “Universal swrb 
Supreme Spirit”. “Different thinkers . . .. are converging on some sim 
of mental activity, some kind of organising power” in the universe. So heliness, 
concludes that “physics and psychics are interlocked”. But how? ThelMight 
answer to that question is his speculation. This, after traversing the higher{ii what 
mathematics, he states to be the “present idea” that “certain etheric group 
waves constitute matter, and that this is a form of energy capable of being 
guided by something other than energy, something which acts as a guiding 
or directing principle”. These “high-frequency periodicites” which are 
“truly animated” may be (Italics ours) “the instrument utilized as the 
physical basis for that other highly familar phenomenon in the universe, our 
own life and mind”. This finer kind of matter another British writer once 
spoke of as “psychons” though he did not deem them utilizable by a supreme 
mind in the manner of Dr. Lodge. Dr. Lodge himself says the “whole 
thing is puzzling, because we haven’t got to the bottom of it”. True enough! 
But interesting nevertheless! Mind or spirit works through certain etheric 
group waves, but it is a mind or spirit working! 


— by William Peter King. Cokesbury Press, 


_ In this volume eighteen different critics tilt at behaviorism. Inevitably 
their ideas overlap considerably, are sometimes divergent and their expositions 
thereof unequal in value. A much smaller book embodying and arranging 
the particular contributions of each writer could be written with the result 
that the reader could see clearer how and when the criticisms of this stormy 
petrel among the psychologies hit the bull’s-eye! We liked -best those 
chapters which recognize that Behaviorism as a method has some value and 
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its ygst those chapters whose authors try to knock it out, in part, by a some- 
10-MME yat diluted cynicism. After ploughing through the eighteen chapters of 
amMa this book, its Foreword and Introduction, what seems to this reviewer to 
at-M je the chief objection to Behaviorism? Just that some who have caught 
call an idea of the usability of the stimuli-response aspect of children and rats 
itsimm (perhaps a few other non-humans) have tried to make of it a philosophy 
hel nd a metaphysics to explain all of life and the universe! Watson, for 


cir stance, Claims that if he were given control of a number of children and | 


cir (eit environment he could make them what he might wish them to be. He's 
alll ever done it, of course! Most of us are not sure we'd care for the result 
is fhe could! This stimulus-response bond, sarbon, is conceived in physical 

rms and leads, as thus interpreted, to materialistic determinism. Human 


freedom does not exist when everything is included in a physical response | 


oa material Humans are the — But 

‘SMM the protagonists of this limited psychology over the fact that they claim— 
ssecalarly Dr. Watson—to be able to make the sarbon of the child serve 

hatin the ends of adults! Evidently at some point in their| history the controlling 
$"M arbon of these adults, who thus set out to make children what they wish, 
“Mm ceased to control them. If the sarbon of the adult has thus lost its'grip— 
f-fim what point and time we do not know!—then at some point that of 
be-Mim the child being moulded to the will of, adults will also lose its grip. What 
hell Dr. Watson can do in redirecting his children, those children can in turn 
ati do to others—or themselves(?) In other words the manipulation of the 
sal orbon is limited in range. Something other than mere physical or material 
ndim stimuli-responses comes in somewhere. But this other something—conscious- 
helm ness, morals, God, etc.—since it does not fit their theory the Behaviorists 
hemightly discard. Most of the criticisms in this book are aimed to show that 
erm vhatever value Behaviorism may have these other aspects of life cannot be 
upfmtus easily discarded. Something works through the sarbon that is both 
ng@uegeater than and different from. it. One feels that if the definition of man 
nggms given by the strict Behaviorists is true then man is not worth bothering 
re™mmmuch about and nothing much could be done for him even if Dr. Watson 
he@m¥ere turned loose on him. In general we found this volume illuminating 
urfmeend suggestive even though we wished there had been somewhat less of it. 


Cuina. Apenp. Ives Washburn. New York. Gold $3.00. 


To put it frankly this book illustrates how one may say much more 
out the things he fears than those he approves. The author is evidently 
mrticularly “tortured” about the missionaries, the Germans and the inability 
i the Chinese to swing their political and economic affairs. Hence he 
ukes due care to say much about these and to lay blame upon all of them 
‘or recent happenings in China. The foreign business men he approves 
though he says very little about them. All this is explained when one 
talizes that he is a moderate interventionist. China is, he thinks, in dire 
wed of some sort of police help from foreign powers. Somehow one feels 
that this writer’s trouble is that of a frustrated paternalist. Of course much 
ke says is true. He is a little too ready, however, to draw elaborate con- 
dusions from statistical estimates. He admits that there are some able 
nd genuine modern Chinese leaders ; but these are statistically inadequate. 

» Sometimes, he accepts mere estimates as scientific accuracies, as for 
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instance when he quotes the statement that each Christian convert costs 
British Christians £56. 2. 0. But where does he get the notion that this is 
more than an attempt to make an estimate? And where .does he get the 
idea that British, or any other Christians, measure their work in mere 
pounds or dollars! Sometimes he does’nt know what; he is. talking about as 
when he says that the “whole tendency of Protestant Christianity is to dp 
away with denominations and to merge into one National Christian Church 


of China.” Some of us may ardently indulge in that wish: but there are/ 


not enough having the wish to make it a very promising “tendency!” Read- 
ing this book brought us little new (except some statistics) and nothing 
helpful ! | 


THEISM AND THE Mopern Moop. WALTER MarsHALt, Horton. Harper & Brothers 
New York, pages 179. Gold $2.00. 3 


This is a book well worth reading. Professor Horton is from Oberlin 
College, and the introduction is written by William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary. It is a sympathetic attempt to restate the position 
of Theism in the present flux and tendency away from mystic thought. The 
author in describing Humanism, quotes from Professor Otto, who speaks 
of Humanism as “a combination of social idealism with cosmic naturalism. 
Humanism denies belief in a friendly providence, but expresses its supreme 
faith in man—that he has the power to realize great ideals within himself. 
Whitehead is quoted in his statement regarding the radical inconsistency 
between “science conceived as the tool of energetic human purpose and 
science conceived as a scheme of cosmology which denies the very existence 
of everything purposive.” Im his reference to Mr. Lippmann he draws the 
inference that the “quest of cosmic support and the endeavor to think of the 
Source of Good in; cosmic, as well as human terms is legitimate and neces- 
sary.” This leads to the experience of “partnership” between man and the 
cosmos. Dr. Horton gives a definition of God in the development of his 
argument as “the source of those vital energies that tend to keep me at my 
best—the One without whom one cannot live.” Another definition is “God 
is a vast cosmic grip or trend toward harmony, fellowship and mutual aid. 
whereby our efforts to create a just equilibrium in human affairs are sup- 
ported and sustained.” Dr. Horton’s closing words are well worth reading. 
“I confess that as I think upon the-life of that supreme Lover and supreme 
Sufferer, ‘who for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame’, I am never for one moment tempted to pity him for 
the faith in God that led him to his death. Rather am I disturbed with an 
uneasy sense that we sophisticated modern folk, with our pitiful timidity 
and our persistent self-seeking, are living in darkness and misery when we 
might follow him through suffering into light and joy.” | 


THe Spirit or Gop AND THE FaitH or To-pay. Ricuarp Roserts. Willett, Clark 
and Colby, New York. Croum 8vo Cloth, ipp. 185. Gold $2.00. 


This suggestive and inspiring book, written in the light of the fullest 
modern knowledge, deals not only with the manifestations of the Spirit at 
Pentecost, in the early Church and in what are regarded as the religious 
areas of life, but also with His work in the world at large and in those 
domains which are usually described as secular... . It includes a helpful 


1934] Our Book Table 55 
and practical discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity. The closing chapter 
has some wise words about revivals, which should never be “promoted”, 
but for which preparation’can yet be made. “If the Church is to have a 
renewal of life, it should begin with’those who profoundly desire the re- 
newal of their own lives, and who will make common cause, in companies, 
in seeking the gift of the Spirit by ordered and sustained prayer, arid’ who 


will’go orr-doing so until’ they ‘receive the gift.” The book may be read 


with profit-by all'who are engaged in the “Five Year Movement”, and it 
might well be translated into Chinese for the benefit of Church leaders. 
| E. F. B-S. 


Wo Movep' toe Stone? Frank Mortson. The Century Company.’ Gold $2.50. 


Is this a mystery story? Yes! A story of the mystery of what took 
place ina garden outside of Jerusalem, the night before the first Easter 
dawn. More fascinating than a detective story, the book, “employing the 
methods of a modern psychological detective”, seeks to find out the truth 
about the empty tomb and the open grave. | 

The author started out sceptical of the miraculous in the Gospels. He 
ended as a believer in the greatest of all miracles—the Resurrection: the 
logic of the facts of the Gospel narratives convinced him. 

After a fresh and revealing study of the events of the Passion Week, 
the author comes to the night before Easter: ing mostly on the 
Marcan material, he seeks by an examination of all the possible clues to 
find out who rolled away the stone and what became of the body of Jesus. 
He is led inevitably to the conclusion that—but why spoil the story! You 
must read it for. yourself. 

The book is full of fresh and suggestive insights into the last ‘week 
of Jesus’ life.. For instance, the author says that the dream of Pilate’s 
wife the night before the trial was due to the fact that Pilatehad talked 
over with her before retiring that-same night, the events of a visit which 
he had just had from the chief priest who had’ come to see“him before ar- 
resting Jesus in order to assure beforehand an agreement to the condemnation 
of the prisoner when he should be brought before him early the ' next 
morning. | 

Another interesting suggestion is that the young man who sat beside 
the empty tomb or! that first Easter morning was the same young man who 
accompanied Jesus and his discipleS into the Garden of Gethsamene the 
night before and who fled from hence in such haste that he left behind 
his covering sheet.. How he happened. to be in the empty tomb-that morning 
is but one of the interesting conjectures of this interesting and reverent book. 


C. STtanLey 


“Larson, or’ Moncorta.” Frans Avevir Larson. Little Brown & Co., B 
236 pages. Price U.S. $3.50. 


The author: of this book reminisces in a most interesting and informal 
manner upon his thirty-seven years’ experience in Mongolia. The style is 
almost conversational. The material of the book could be rearranged. to 
advantage. For example, the last chapter; which is a brief one on the 

and geography of Mongolia, would more properly come as the first 
chapter’ in the book. The book would ‘have been greatly enriched by the 
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addition of an outlined map of Mongolia. The author very frequently 
repeats himself in his comments and observations. se 

Yet in spite of all this, the book presents in a most vivid way, life and 
conditions in Mongolia. The almost two-score years which Frans Larson 
has spent in Mongolia, have given him opportunity to come in touch with 
almost phase of Mongolian life, thought and customs. He was the 
close 7 i op princes and dukes. He participated in their sports, was 
present at their weddings, and was their advisor in the field of politics. He 
enjoyed intimacy with the “Living Buddha”, whose personality he delineates 
as a most engaging personality, very human and full of fun and humor, 
and compassionate withal. The reviewer can most heartily recommend this 
book to one and all who wish to get a better understanding of our neighbors 
North of the Wall. | A. R. K. 


A TamariskK .Garpen Biessep Wits Rain, on THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Pastor Ren. 
Compiled and edited Huvson and MarsHatt 
China Inland Mission, Newington Green, London, N., 228 pages. 

The reviewer of this book was personally acquainted with Pastor Ren, 
for many years in Hangchow. He was regarded as the Nestor of the 
pastoral body during the last fifteen or twenty years of his life. He was a 
man of unusual dignity, personal charm, a quiet sense of humor and very 
unusual judgment. His opinions were very often accepted as final by his 
associates. He was a man who knew how to deal with the official class, 
and in difficult cases between himself and those who persecuted the church 
he first sought and demanded justice for the sakd of justice, and then when 
justice had been accorded him by Chinese officialg or the gentry, he himself 
accorded mercy to those who had done the wrong, thereby gaining for him 
and for his church a very high regard in the eyes of the Chinese public. 
His thrilling experiences in Boxer crisis, his encounters with bandits 
and his administrative and pastoral iences are most vividly given in 
this book. The style is simple and words are not wasted in giving the many 
most fascinating experiences of his life. Those who would like to have a 
vivid picture of China in the olden days and the conditions which the church 
had to face, and compare it with the China of today, are warmly recom- 
mended to read this book.’ Especially new missionaries who have little 
conception of the past and the practical difficulties of the early church should 
read this story of the life of Pastor Ren. R. F. F. 


| . SHORTER NOTICES | 
Tse Very Heart or Curwa. Jesste Payne. The Carey Press, 19 Furnival Street, 
London, E.C. 


_In this book Mrs. Payne gives in her own unique way some realistic touches of 
Chinese life. A farm house scene, the kindly faces of inmates; a fruit-seller’s 
act of generosity, a market scene and the outcome of some informial witnessing, the 
kindly interest of some country women in the Gospel stories and their quaint usion 
as to some of the Bible customs, their simple faith in praying for the sick, a perilous 
journey and the successful ending of a ministry in the home of the leading woman 
of the town, the brigand question and the poor, tired s woes, the value of 
organized abso to offset a strike,—these and other little side-lights pass before one 
with a refreshing effect and revive courage and faith in the final outcome of real 
missionary effort. The story ends with a beautiful picture of an earnest, sedking 
changed Chinese woman (wife of a General), and her earnest desire to reach her 
own people. In impressed with the heart closeness between 
Chinese and foreigners when their centre is Christ.  Z, R. Mussen. 
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Tae KmK IN 1560 to 1929. Mr. Bucuan and Sir Grorce ApAM 
Suite. Hodder: & Stoughton, London. Cloth. Pp. 244. 


The year 1929 must be for ever memorable in ecclesiastical history as that in which 


Scotland and, it was natural that a 


the union of the United Free Church and 
demand should have been made for a permanent 


the Church of 


morial of the great events of that year which culminated in “the largest, the most 


ever D t together for 


volume consists of three 


purpose.” present 
s, first and third of which were written by Mr. John Buchan and the second | 


Sir Adam Smith, authors work it would be am impertinence to 


e are four illustrations selected 


by Sir D. Y. Cameron. The book 


fed be read by all who are interested in the momentous question of Church Union. 


E. F. 


Correspondence 
Literacy Grants-in-aid 
To The Editor of To The Editor of 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Deak Sir:—I was not 
the General Assembly of the Church 


lately held at Canton; but I am 


told that one of the delegates was 
able to tell the Assembly how in 
the course of four months he 
had taught a class of men to 
read the whole Gospel of Matthew. 
This, I imagine, is an advance on 
previous achievements. 

In our Mission here we have used 
a different method, the result of 
which is that in the course of four 
weeks (not four months) we are 
ale to teach a man to read the 
whole Gospel of Matthew. In ad- 
dition to this he is able to read in 


the Old Testament the whole of 


the Pentateuch, the historical books, 
the Book of Psalms, the Wisdom 
books, and the seventeen books of 
the Prophets. He can also read 
the four s, the Acts, the 
Epistles, and the Book of the 
Revelation ; all this as the result of 
lour weeks’ study. 


Should anyone care to know the 


mature of the method employed, I 
shall be glad to explain. 
Yours faithfully, 


Tuomas BARCLAY. 
Tainan, Formosa. 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—There is, I believe, an 
increasing conviction among mis- 
sionaries that the practice of mis- 
sion grants-in-aid to local Chinese 
churches is not an unmitigated 
blessing. From a rather narrow 
field of observation it is my impres- 
sion that the evils of the system 


which obtained under missionary 


administration of the work have 
not decreased but rather increased 
as the work has passed over to 
Chinese contro] and administration. 
But I do not speak dogmatically 
upon this point; suffice it to say 
that unquestionably grave evils do 
obtain under the system. One looks 
with envy at Korea, for instance, 
where the practice never was 
allowed to gain a foothold and re- 
joices at the remarkable spiritual 
life and progress of the Korean 
churches. — 

The question is, being enmeshed 
in this system, how can we free 
ourselves and the work from it 
(or from its evils) without doing 
injustice and injury to the local 
_ churches? Of course such grants- 
 in-aid can be cut off either sum- 
marily or gradually over a brief 
period of years, but what will be 
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the result in the.long run upon the since been. discontinued. The 
churches? I wonder if we. may sharing. of experience and con- 
not. have a symposium upon. this victions regarding, this. problem 
whole question contributed by your ought to be. very helpful to many 
readers, especially by those belong- Christian workers in China. 


ing to missions or churches where “y 
the grants-in-aid system was once Yours: very truly, 
the established practice but has MIssioNary. 


The Present Situation 
CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION IN CANTON 


The beginning of organized Christian cooperation in Canton dates 
from the formation of a Board of Cooperat-on by the Canton Missionary 
Conference in 1911. That Conference had met regularly for forty years, 
and was the most concrete expression of the fellowship in faith and service 
which had characterized the missionary community of South China. It 
was, however, a clearing house for missionary information. rather than the 
centre for the planning of united work. In these earlier days the Chinese 
Church had hardly begun to assert its individuality. It was an infant 
in arms. A quarterly meeting of the Christians in Canton was held on 
a’ Sunday afternoon in the largest church. This was well attended but 
it never went beyond a devotional purpose, 3 

The Board: of Cooperation promoted the formation of a Christian 
Council consisting of representatives from all Christian bodies in Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi. After one very successful united conference the 
Kwangsi delegates felt they lived too ‘far- from Canton and had problems 
which required a separate provincial association for their treatment. The 
Council continued for some years to represent the Christian Movement 
in Kwangtung.and specially in Canton. The-Board became the committee 
of arrangements for the th China Mott Conference in 1913, and it 
was mainly through ‘its efforts that the plans of that conference were 
made effective. Im 1920:it carried through a survey of Christian activities 
throughout the province and prepared a program of advance in evangel- 
istic, educational, medical, literary, and administrative work. This pro- 

am. looked forward to the rapid. devolution of authority to the Chinese 
Church, This. process was hastened by political events and the devolution 
has been so thorough that the old Canton Missionary Conference has ceased 
to. meet excepting on extraordinary occasions such as the arrival of some 
outstanding visitor.. Its: executive body—the Board .of Cooperation— 
has gone out_of existence;. Missionary cooperation can now only function 
through the Chinese churches. Thus the chapter in South China church 
history. entitled “Missionary Cooperation” has reached its- conclusion. 

And now what of cooperation between the churches of Canton? 
When. the different Congregational. and Presbyterian bodies united in 
the Church of Christ in China about one half of the Christians in the 
province were gathered under one denominational banner. The other 
large churches—the Shing Kung Wui (founded by the C. M. S.), the 
Ts’un To Wui (founded by the English Wesleyan Mission), the Baptist 
Church (founded. by the Southern. Baptist Convention), and the churches 
founded by the three German Missions continued their independent devel- 
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opment. All these churches have been so much concerned with their 


own affairs that they have given little thought to either cooperation or 
union. Problems connected with their new relationships to the foreign 
mission boards and local machinery, the opposition of anti-Christian 
propaganda, government regulations and restrictions, along with a slump. 
in interest Owing to many causes, have given the leaders so much anxiety 
that. they have had no time te get together in any inter-church program. 
The fact that these problems were shared by all hag doubtless provoked 
a fellow-feeling among all Christians, but this feeling has not expressed’ 
itself in any united eftort. Apart from occasional interchange of pulpits 
and abortive attempts to promote certain benevolent schemes such as the 
founding of a home for aged Christians and the purchase of a common 
burying ground little has been done to show our close connection with one 
another. A Chinese auxilliary to the Bible Societies has been formed 
and has done good work. It has frankly to be confessed that there is a 
woeful; lack of capable leadership and that it is increasingly difficult to: 
get the older and the younger men and women to work together har- 
moniously. | 

There is of course a large measure of cooperation which is not 
connected directly with the churches. Members of different churches 
are on the same school and hospital boards. The Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A.. 
continue to attract membership from all the churches, but apart from 


the evangelistic mission conducted by Dr. Sherwood Eddy they. have- 


initiated nothing which has drawn church members into any large united 
effort. The Union Theological College, which trains workers for all 
the big churches with the exception of the Baptist, has a very small 
enrolment and is still a Mission rather than a Church institution. 
During the Spring of 1929 the South China Conference of the Na- 


tional Christian Council inaugurated the Five Year Movement and some 


hoped a simple permanent organization might be effected which would 
unite the churches in a common program and bring their leaders together 


for an occasional interchange of plans and experiences. Another gathering 


under the same auspices is planned for November, But without adequate 


local leadership (not orgamisers from Shanghai or elsewhere) and a vision 


of the advantages and urgency of cooperation we cannot expect much 
progress. The continuing committee of this Conference has taken respon- 
sibility for a Summer School of Preachers at Ling-nan University which 
seeks to carry the men through a course in elementary agricultural know- 
ledge.as well as the usual features of such a course of intensive training. 
It has been impossible in this brief sumimary to keep Canton city 
apart from the province of which it is the centre, although I have not 
touched on the area around Swatow. In some respects Christian coopera- 
tion in Canton suffers just’ because it is in the provincial centre, The 
denominational leaders have to think so much in terms of their provincial 


organization that they can give little thought to the work of another 


denomination although its church may be in the same street. What 


the church in Canton needs is more strong men and women to share the. 


tremendous burden of responsibility. ; 
Geo. H. McNevr. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR. SPIRIT-MONEY MAKING 


In 1916 the pastor of the Baptist Church, Shaohsing, Chekiang, 
connected with the American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, urged 
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that if posstble some line of business be developed whereby the Christians 
and enquirers could earn money consistent with Christian principles; for 
in Shaohsing the making of spirit-money is the chief business. 

To think up a plan fell to my lot. Since we lacked money and 
manufacturing or business experience the problem was not easy to solve. 
The logical thing was, of course, to introduce some industry of a practical 
nature which wouid supply the economic needs concerned; but obstacles 
were many. Lack of capital, low wages and very limmted profits were 
among the chief of these. To introduce machinery would mean consid- 
erable expense to train and keep a few people busy, and would shut 
out the needy persons who must work in their homes if at all. - 

. On the principle that “half a loaf is better than none,” and that we 
could not stand idle because a big thing was not feasable we decided to 
capitalize our Own small siatiteihiay~Gelk-aiaigle Of this even we knew 
nothing to begin with except that at that time there was a Japanese 
boycott, amd that Japanese-made foreign style dolls were being sold in 
Chinese stores. y not, therefore, introduce Chinese dolls made by 
Chinese? Our first aim was, of course, a Chinese product for Chinese 
mse. One strong reason for developing doll-making was that up 
to that time no really good strong Chinese dolls had been produced: 
another was that a very small sum of money would buy material enough 
for a start, for we were determined not to beg or borrow, but let the 
industry grow naturally and produce its own capital. 

Thus by considerable experimenting we advanced from crude begin- 

nings to a good ~ reese Instead, however, of depending upon the Chinese 
trade we were obliged to sell through the foreign market in order to earn 
enough to help those in need. The dolls became popular and the business 
grew. Later cross-stitch, and then applique work and novelties were 
added to the industry which eapioved, much of the time, as many as 
two hundred women and girls. 
To fill the demands of customers we were obliged to accept workers 
who were neither church members nor enquirers, because when obligations 
are assumed it is necessary to fulfill them. To limit work entirely to 
Christians, furthermore, would be to tempt others to join the church 
that they might secure it. We sought, therefore, to gather around us 
a group of people with whom we could frequently meet and bring under 
‘Christian influences: some, we expected, would come into closer relation 
to the church than others. . 
As the industry developed we held reading and Bible classes twice 
a week at the headquarters for all workers, and a special class for 
enquirers. No woman with children of school age could secure work 
unless her children were sent to a Christian school. As a result there were 
at one time forty students in our Girls’ School who would not have been 
secured on any other plan. Later such requirements were not made. 
Though some of the workers almost never attend church, others do so 
quite regularly, Some who were non-Christians are now members of the 
church and have no thought of ever returning to spirit-money making. 

We have a kindergarten and a school for Bible and general studies 
supported by the Industrial Mission so that some workers who can spare 
the time can study half-time and work half-time. Most of the pupils in 
the school, as a matter of fact, study full-time and do not work. 

One of the managers of this we be is a girl who, a few $ ago, 
had a thumb and part of her leg amputated because of tuberculous bone. 
She was a spirit-money maker and knew nothing of Christianity until 
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taught thereof at the hospital. While there she learned to do cross-stitch, 
then later came to earn her living at the Industrial Mission. Gradually. 
she learned to read the Btble and to keep accounts. She spends time 
daily with a Chinese teacher and is making steady progress. 

When ome work had increased to the point of becoming a de- 
partment by itself, another hand-worker became a manager. This woman 
is a widow who for a long time held back from joining the church, but is 
now a genuine Christian and a great help to us. 

(Miss) M. A. Dow tine. 


CHINA’S CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT 


The National Child Welfare Association was born on May 1, 1928. 
Since that date it has received $65,850.79 (Mexican) of which slightly 
under twenty-two percent was raised in China, the balance coming from 
the United States. The amount raised in China did not quite cover 
overhead expenses, naturally heavy during the initial development of 
any organization. These were actually slightly over twenty-two percent 
of the receipts of which nearly sixty-seven om have been spent on 
the needs of children <lirectly, avian a small balance in hand December 
1, 1930 of $4,975.03. During the last six months, however, funds raised 
in China have more than covered overhead which has during that time 
amounted to 17.4 percent of receipts only. 

The purpose of this Association is to “advocate, protect, and insure 
the rights of the children of China and promote, in every posstble way, 
their well-being.” Its guiding principles emphasize “prevention rather 
than amelioration and cooperation instead of duplication.” The main 
features of its constructive program are as follows :—(1) Child protection ; 
the safeguarding of the legal rights of children. (2) Child welfare; care 
of dependent children. (3) ild health. (4) Child study; a better 
understanding of the problems of Chinese children and the preparation of 
aids for parents and juvenile philanthropists. (5) Social education; the 
“ae of national sentiment for the preservation of the rights of the 
child. 

Some of the results of the activities of this organization are as follows. 
Increased interest in the needs of children has been aroused among judicial 
and police authorities in Shanghai and plans are under way for a Juvenile 
Court there. Attention has been drawn to the fact that child slavery is 
punishable by law. A legal committee is drafting child protection legis- 
lation and a declaration of the rights of the child, both of which will 
ultimately be submitted to the National Government. Whenever the case 
of a maltreated child has come to the notice of the Association attempt 
has been made to stir public sentiment thereon. It is recognized, too, 
.that as the industriaiization of China proceeds ew schemes of child 
exploitation will appear—all needing to be guarded against. Something, 
too, needs to be done anent China's child mortality ratio which, being 
estimated at fifty percent, is “wastefully high.” 

The immediate and direct efforts of the Association in the interests of 
children are full of promise of what may be done when experience and 
funds permit of their extension to a point adequate to China’s overwhelming 
needs. Plans are on foot for the establishment of a model Child Welfare 
Home in Nanking. About four thousand famine children have been 
lelped. Fifteen child institutions have been given direct and indirect 
assistance. Fifty-six orphans have been taken into the Shanghai Child 
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‘Welfare ‘Receiving Home of whom nineteen have been placed out as foster 
children or apprentices. ‘This horhe aims to’ setveas'a “go-between for 
childless ‘hotnes atid 'fdifieless’ children.” During the: past year 14,000 
sick children have been“givén’ medical aid in two Child Welfare Clinics 
‘in “Shanghai. The nurses attached to these 1,500 home 
visitations. copies of child’ welfare literdture have been 
distributed: and‘ the’ Child Welfare Monthly has appeared ‘six times. A 
National Child Welfare Exhibition WasSgiven in Shanghai at “which were 
represented twelve ‘provirices and which was attended by 40,000 people. 
A Child Health Campaign in Chapei, Shanghai, also, secured the attend- 
ance of 70,000 residents. 

In short this Association faces Herculean tasks with, up to date, 
pigmy resources but with high hopes and determination to tackle an 
immense opportunity in more adéquate ways as time goes on. 


SOCIAL REORGANIZATION IN CHINA 
‘With a view to increasing the efficiency of local government it has 
been proposed ‘to divide China up ‘into about ninety provincial units. 
‘The scope and power of these provincial:governments is to be considerably 
curtailed and each placed under a Governor. Such powers as are given 
‘them will be those necessary to enable them to function as intermedraries 
‘between the Central and District Governments. The District Government 


‘will thus betéme the most important local Government unit. 
It is alsc proposed to simplify the administrative machinery of the 


“Central Government by amaigamating the Ministry of Agriculture and 


‘Mining with that of Industry, Commerce and Labor and calling the new 
department the Ministry of Industry. The Ministry of Health is also 
to’ be merged in the Ministry of Interior. A National People’s Convention 
is to be convened in the near future, district Party headquarters are to 
‘be reduced, emigration and popular recreation and amusement are to 
receive special attention. An attempt is to be made to organize the 
services of all men of talent for the carrying out of reconstructive pro- 
grams. 
Various other proposals under consideration aim at supplementing 
existing labor and factory laws. These include:—(1) A minimum wage 
adequate to daily living needs; (2) educational facilities for workers 
provided by factory owners; (3) that factory owmers should provide 
workets with suitable lodgings, hospital facilities and means of recreation; 
accident, old age arfd sickness insurance should also be introduced and savings 
and cooperative societies encouraged; (4) factory conditions that protect 
the workers from danger; (5) there should be an annual bonus propor- 
tionate to the wages and a definite part of the workers’ wages should also 
be set apart so that they may gradually become shareholders. Steps are 
to be taken to suppress Savings’ Societies, which hold drawings for 
prizes, and lotteries. A law is to be enacted governing compulsory insur- 
ance against unemployment. It has been decided, also, that the press 
censorship is to be discontinued. —_ | 

On December 2, 1930, the last two books of the new Civil Code 
passed their second reading at the 120th meeting of the Legislative Yuan. 
These contain some notable features as regards sex and family relation- 


ships. In them men and women are given equal rights. This equality 


of rights appears as follows :~-Married women are to enjoy the umrestrict- 
ed right of disposing of their property; unmarried daughters have the 
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same Tight of property inheritance as sons; the grounds for divorce are 
the same’‘for ‘both ‘husband and’wife; the new laws do not contain the 
provision of the old’ laws that ‘it is “the duty’ of a wife to obey her 
husband.” “The ‘new Jaws require; 'furthermore, that those ‘desiring to ‘marry 
be of tegal’age,‘ate riot too closely’related' and are’ free from’’metital ‘or 
other incurable diseases. Concwbines’ ‘have no legal status under the new 
laws and ‘their-isstes are not regardéd’as ‘legitimate. The duty of kind- 
ted''to Share’what' they have with ‘their relatives is modified so as to 
increase the economic independence of the individual ‘members of the 
pers ‘In~ general, however, the old system of family organization is 
retamed. 


SPECIAL ACTION ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 


In our issue of December, 1930, we published a report of the last 
meeting of General Assembly of the Church of Christ in Chima. We now 
add a brief summrary of ‘its special resolutions on Christian Unity. These 
report that since the 1927 meeting of the General Assembly the English 
Church of. Shantung has united with the Church of Christ: in addition 
the district associations’ of the United’ Church of’ Canada, Szechuan, 
have taken favorable action to the same end. The resolutidns then say:— 


“We believe that nothing short of the complete organic unity of the disciples 
of Christ will satisfy the desire of our Lord who prayed that» we might all be 
one, that the world might believe. We believe that the challenge of the present 
situation in China calls for a facing together of the great task of winning China 
for Christ. Yet confronting such overwhelming responsibility and a task of such 
magnitude, we ‘find ourselves not yet fully united. Therefore resolved that this 
General Assembly send greetings to such churches as have expressed a -desire 
for unity and also to such as have sent greetings and fraternal delegates to this 
Gusest Assembly and that we reaffirm the action of the last General Assémbly 
as follows: 

(a) “The Church of Christ in China unequivocably affirms its loya to 
Jesus Christ, its Lord, and faithfully conserves the fundamental doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

(b) “Although the Church of Christ in China has a commonly accepted Bond 
of Union, nevertheless it has the sincerest respect for the freedom of the local 
church in matters of belief. | 

(c) “The Church of Christ in China solemnly accepts Christ’s holy teachings 
concerning the unity of His disciples and in order also to fulfil the aspirations 
of the Chinese Church,'-we dre ready and willing to enter into negotiations to 
achieve organic union with all other evangelical churches who are of a like mind 
concerning unity. We extend a heartfelt invitation to -all who share this desire 


with us.” 


The special greetings referred to above were sent to the churches 
affliated with the: North China London Missionary Society, those connect- 
ed with the North China Kung Li Hui, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
churches affiliated with the Swedish Missionary Union, independent 
churches in various cities in North China, churches affiliated with English 
Baptist Missions in Shansi and Shensi, American Baptist churches and 
Chinese churches abroad in various countries. All these groups of 
Churches are invited to enter into closer fellowship with the Church 
of Christ in China. In conclusion the Moderator was authorized to answer 
the various letters, telegrams and personal messages received from widely 
scattered churches and persons and to express to them the “great desire 
(of the Assembly) for fellowship and cooperation in the work of the 
Kingdom of Christ.” 
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In addition an interesting manifesto on “Church and Mission Co- 
operation” was issued. This Manifesto said, among other things, “we 
feel it necessary to reaffirm our conviction that it is a matter of the 
greatest importance for the Church in China to adopt a definite church- 
centric policy. By that we mean that the Chinese church consciousness 
has devel to the point of desiring the responsibility for administering 
its own affairs, end for conducting and directing the various activities 
which aim at the evangelization of China.” “We definitely stand,” it 
adds, “for cooperation between the Church and the Missions......We 
therefore wish to state positively that the services of missionaries from 
the Older Churches of the West are both greatly needed and ardently 
desired. We wish to go one step further by saying that the need for 
missionaries today is even greater than before.” | 


AMERICAN CHURCH AND SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


“At the meetings of the Department of Missions on October 7th 
and of the National Council (American Church) on October 8th, further 
consideration was given to the question of registration of schools in 
China. The result of the discussion was set forth in preamble and re- 
solution as follows:— | 


“Whereas, Certain very important regulations having. been passed 


by the National Government of China in regard to the registration of 
the schools and colleges of our Church in that country, and 

“Whereas, The National Council on October 9, 1928 laid down certain 

basic principles which are herewith restated as follows: 
| "i; ereas, it is not the function of the Church, as it endeavors to 
make our Lord known in non-Christian lands, to build up a system of 
vary secular education; and : 

. Whereas, under the various regulations for the registration of 
schools in China both the academic and religious liberty of the schools 
in seriously curtailed : 

3. Therefore, the National Council considers that the following are 
essential conditions for the registration of schools supported in whole 
or in part by the aid of the Church in the United States, namely: 

4. That nothing in the regulations or other requirements under which 
registration is to be effected shall: 


(a) pee an open declaration of the Christian character and purpose of 
school. 

(b) Involve the surrender of the title to or of the control of property. 

(c) Impair the authority of the National Council, as trustees, through- its 
representatives in China to appoint and remove directors of the school, to determine 
its conduct, and to select its principal and faculty. 

(d) Impair the right of the Church to teach the Christian religion and to 
provide Christian services for the pupils of the Schools. 


“The above principles as restated the National Council now vigorously 
affirms: and 

“Whereas, Because of the great instability of political government 
in China, and the continually changing conditions in the different areas 
of that country with which it is extremely difficult for the National Council 
to keep in close touch: Therefore be it 

“Resolved: That the whole question of registration or non-registfa- 
tion of our schools and colleges in China be left in the hands of the 
several Bishops of our Church in China, acting individually and undet 
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the resolution above quoted and in consultation with their Councils of 
Advice, with the confident belief that no one of these Bishops will ever 
compromise the great Christian purpose for which these schools were 


founded. And 


“Further Resolved: . That each Bishop shall report to the National 
Council any action taken by him under these resolutions. And 


“Further Resolved : 


at the foregoing shall supersede any previous 


action taken by the National Council on this matter.” From The Hankow 


Newsletter, December, 1930. 


Work and Workers 


Women’s Conference in China.— 
The National Committee of Y.W. 
CA.’s in China has invited the 


World’s Committee to hold its 


1932 World’s Council in China, 
The invitation has been accepted. 
“For the first time in history,” 
says the “Green Year” supplement, 
November, 1930, “a women’s con- 
ference will assemble in an Oriental 
country. The occasion then be- 


comes of importance to the whole | 


women’s movement throughout the 
world.” It will serve, also, to 
focus the eyes of the world associa- 
tions om China. Plans are being 
eagerly canvassed for this signi- 
hcant meeting! 


Daily Vacation Bible School, 
1930.—In fifteen provinces and 
Hongkong this organization con- 
ducted in 1930, 339 classes, taught 
by 1,560 teachers and attended by 
14760 students. The largest num- 
ber of students was in Kiangsu 
(3,012) with Hongkong, Shantung, 
Fukien, Shansi and Hupeh follow- 
mg in the order given. The cost 
was $3,478.26 with classes in 
Hongkong costing most and those 
in Kweichow the least. Kiangsu 
bad the largest number of classes 
(63) with Kweichow last (2). 
Hongkong, however, had the 
> number of teachers (332) 
with Anhwei last (5.) 


Buddhist World Alliance for 
Youtl.—“The vitality of modern 


Buddhism in all directions is mani- 
festing itself in work among young 
people. The first World Congress 
of Buddhist Youth has taken place 
in Honolulu with a view to the 
preparation of an _ international 
union. The idea is to form an 
international union after the pat- 
tern of the Protestant World A\l- 
liance in order to make Buddhism 
known throughout the world. To 
this end a missionary society is to 
be formed as well as a programme 
for active Buddhist propaganda. In 
these efforts there is the evidence 


of a will to set up propaganda in 


opposition to Christianity, and this 
is not only limited to defensive 
work but is a go-ahead, active 
movement.” Information Service, 
World’s Committee Y.M.C.A.’s. 


The Right of Christian Educa- 
tien.—At its twenty-first meeting, 
held May 21-22, 1930, the Diocese 
of Kiangsu, Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui passed the following 
resolution. “Resolved that this 
Synod, recognizing the eternal 
ethical and spiritual values in 
Christian education for our child- 
ren, do all in its power to bring 
about a recognition on the part 
of the Government of the inherent 
right of Christians in Republican 
China to such education; that this 
Synod memorialize the Standing 
Committee of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui, asking them to 
continue to press this claim for 
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the right of Christians to seek by 
means of private schools and 
colleges Christian education for 
their own children and for such 
others as are in sympathy with 
Christian education; and that this 
Synod request the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui to take steps to co- 
operate with other Christian bodies 
im every way possible (and to take 
the lead, if necessary) in winning 
the Government’s friendly con- 
sideration of these claims.” 


entered Luan 
French Indo-China, in February, 
1929. This is the capital of 30, 
square miles with 250,000 people 
made up of fifteen to twenty tribes. 
Everywhere else in Laos the French 
Government is supreme but in this 
center there is a King who holds 
his throne by his allegiance to and 
protection of Buddhism. The 
Resident-Superior of Laos gave the 
missionaries permission to enter 
this place provided they did not 
arouse the opposition of this King. 
The King has always been cour- 
teous and pleasant. Early in 1930 
he issued the following decree. 
“The exercise of worship and 
evangelistic work by tholic 
missionaries and Protestant pastors 
shall be unhindered in our realm. 
All foreign missions and foreign 
missionaries of any and all sects 
must be officially authorized. Ap- 
plicants will transmit their appli- 
cations to the Resident-Superior 
of Laos. These will be examined 
by the Council of Hosenam-Luon 
and submitted for our ramen 4 
The decision reached will be quali- 
fied by the Resident-Superior. His 
Excellency the Director of Reli- 
gion is charged with the execution 
of the present ordinance.” 


What Kind of Education can 
Save China?—In a speech deliver- 
ed June, 1930, to the students of 


the National University of Pej. 
ping Dr. Hu Shih spoke on the 


_ “Means of Saving China.” Among 


other things he said :—“But what 
kind of education can save China? 
This is a question which we must 


settle. In my opinion, neither the 


sort of education provided by the 
so-called 1,000 characters nor the 
primary and middle school educa- 
tion can save China. Only Higher 
Education can save this country. 
China always boasts of a civiliza- 
tion of more than 5,000 years, but 
in the matter of higher education 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, is 
a little over 50 years old, while 
this university (National Univer- 
sity) as a seat of high learning has 
only a history of 31 years. Look 
at Europe. As far back as the 
14th century, Europe had 44 uni- 
versities. Indeed, there are many 
universities in Europe today which 
can point to a history of 8 or 10 
centuries behind them. There is, 
therefore, no comparison between 
China and Europe so far as higher 
education is concerned. With a 
country so backward in_ higher 
education, the paucity of talent 
and leadership in China should 
occasion no surprise.” Taken from 
The Aurora, Fall, 1930. 


Roman Catholic Notes.—This 
communion plans a chain of four- 
teen seminaries which are to supply 
most of China’s native clergy. 
The cornerstone of the South 
China Regional Seminary, located 
at Aberdeen, Hongkong, was laid 
on October 3, 1930. The building 
is in Chinese style. This, like the 
other regional seminaries, will be 
under the direction of Jesuits of 
the Irish Province.......... Five 
Franciscan sisters from Spring- 
field, Illinois, U.S.A. have worked 
in Tsinan, Shantung for five years. 
Two of them have sed away. 
The other three, with sister Wil- 
helma as leader, have erected a 
complete hospital in Tsinanfu m 
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which 1,179 patients have been 
treated; have operated two dis- 
pensaries caring for 276,155 cases; 
and have visited 10,000 homes in 
the care of the sick..... On Octo- 
ber 12, 1930, the eleventh Chinese 
to be raised to the episcopacy was 
consecrated by Most Reverend 
Celso Costantini, The ceremony 
Church of the Pe , Peiping. 
His Lordship the Right 
Francis Liou, the new bishop, was 
originally a priest of the Vicariate 
of Luanfu, Shansi........ Father 
August Savio, S. J. of the Jesuit 
College of St. Ignatius, Shanghai, 
has been nominated Professor of 
Entomology im the Chinese State 
University of Agriculture, at Woo- 
sing near Shanghai. He has re- 
fused another college appointment 
offered him by the Nanking Go- 
vernment. 


seme up the Old-Fashioned 
“Chapel Sitting” Method.—In con- 
nection with the work of the 
American Board at Tehchow, 
Shantung, two bands of two each 
have been organized for training 
leading church members. The 
training will aim at keeping up 
services, Sunday school, etc. For 
two weeks the potential leadership 
will be gathered for instruction. 
They will bring their own food, 
tuel and light being provided. A 
number of courses will be taught 
dealing with the leading of meet- 
ings, congregational polity, sermon 
making, some of the books of the 
Bible, singing and parliamentary 
tules and practice. The quiet 
“Morning Watch” will also be 
practised. Murray’s “What a 
Church Member Should Know,” 


will be studied. Christian laymen 


will be encoura to participate 
in civic and social responsibilities. 
Two evangelistic bands of three 
members each will also aim at 
tstablishing self-supporting church- 
ts every twenty-four li through- 


out the field of this same mission. 


These will decide on centers of 
work, secure introductions to the 
leading men therein, visit all the 
shops, get acquainted wherever 


possible especially with local gen- 


try or prominent men. A place 
for the band to live in will be 
secured but no plans set up for a 
permanent church building or a 
permanent preacher. Volunta 
workers will also be organized. 
The two bands may operate in 
three centers each at the same time 
but should not start another cam- 
paign until one of the three has a 
group organized for regular wor- 
ship and work. 

rt of 


Why Decreased Suppo 
Missions in the United States ?— 
The answer to this question is not 
found in any general lowering of 
the financial strength of the 
churches concerned. Information 
Service, published by Federal 
Council of Churches, in its issue 
of November 1, 1930, discusses in 
an illuminating manner the “Sta- 
tistics of Religious Bodies.” “Dur- 
ing the last decade,” it is stated, 
“the religious bodies of the United 
States enjoyed an unprecedented 

riod of material prosperity.” 

tween 1916 and 1926 the value of 
church edifices alone increased 129 
percent and now aggregates more 
than $2,160,000,000. In 1916 the 
investment in church edifices per 
adult member was $44.00; in 1 
it was $87.00. Similarly the per 
capita investment in parsonages 
went-from $5.79 to $10.73. Put 
another way the new money put 
into church and parsonage property 
almost equals the net increase in 
their actual value, There has been 
virtually no increase in the pro- 
portion of churches in debt. ‘The 
paid-up value of church edifices 
and parsonages represented an 
investment of $48. for each 
American fourteen years of age 
and over. An analysis of the ex- 
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penditure figures also indicates 
this increase in material 
The average church which in 1916 
expended $1,613 in 1926 spent 
$3,783, an increase of 134.5 per- 
cent in a decade. 


New Challenges to the Mission- 
ary Enterprise.—A new definition 
of missions was recently given by 
Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, suc- 
cessor to Dr. Jefferson at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, in 
these words: “That which we 
believe, sent out through our re- 
presentatives, that they may believe, 
because they see what kind of peo- 
ple our beliefs make us become.” 
(The Congregationalist, November 
20, 1930). In a lecture-discussion 
held in New York recently the 
following conversation took place, 
between a non-Buddhist Oriental 
and an American authority on 
Buddhism:—“Do you not think 
that Buddhism is the faith for the 
most highly developed people— 
spiritually speaking—in the world?” 
Seeks And by the same token, do 
you not believe that Christianity is 
the religion that—speaking by and 
large—appeals to the least devel- 
oped souls?” Both these queries 
were answered in the affirmative. 
(Christian Century, November, 19, 
1930, page 1419). Another chal- 
lenge is as follows:—“The whole 
Christian missionary enterprise 
might be set forward in an un- 
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| precedented movement if a score, 


or a hundred, or two hundred 
missionaries of all communion 
and Christian nationalities would 
unite in returning home as a pro- 
test against the necessity of having 
any foreign Mission Board or 
Committee sign a guaranty that 
all’ missionary representatives 
would support the foreign govern- 
ments in every detail”........ A 
Christian missionary goes to an- 
other race and country for the 
purpose of identifying his life 
with the legitimate spiritual and 
social aspirations of the people” 
Ae’. (Zion’s Herald, November 
12, 1930. page 1442). “Do the 
masses need Christianity?.” This 
uestion was recently put to Dr. 

enyon Butterfield, now visiting 
China in the interest of rural 
reconstruction, at Cheeloo Univer- 
sity. His answer in brief was:— 
“They do. But they need not only 
the preaching of the Gospel but 
algo the proving that Christianity 
does mean character building, and 
still further, the demonstration 
that there is such a thing as a 
Christian social order. Many 
‘isms” are competing for the mind 
of the world, promising the’ masses 
the freedom they crave. The 
Christian enterprise must demon- 
strate that it can be done and must 
take the lead in doing it.” (Chee- 
loo Bulletin, December 13, 1930). 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Lee Hou-Fu is connected with the work of the United Christian Missionary 
Society. He was for some time Professor of Church History in Nanking Theological 
Seminary. He is now Administrative Secretary of ‘the Mission. He is a member 
of the Administrative Committee of the National Christian Council. 

Professor P. C. Hsv is on the staff of Yenching University, Peiping. He is now 
travelling in Europe in the interest of’ student work. 

Protessor L. C. Wu is Chancellor of Yenching University, Peiping. 

Dr. Cariteton Lacy is the Agent of the American Bible Society in China. 

Mr. Wo. J. Baker is an Agent of the National Bible Society of Scotland, located 


in Hankow, Hupeh. 


Rev. Hucn Hvsparp is a missionary of the American Board. At present he is 
working with the National Christian Council in the promotion of the Mass Education 


Movement. 


Rev. D. C. Granam, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., is a missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Society located in Suifu, Szechuan. He arrived in China in 1911. 
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